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Two Out of One! 


= Every life insurance prospect is a potential pros- 


ALLL 


(LUNMNULAATTAPAAL 


pect for our complete line of Accident, Health and 





Hospital Policies—two prospects out of one ! 


The combination gives you two opportunities for 


HULA 


sales on every call—and, best of all, those year in 
and year out liberal Accident and Health commis- 


sions really count up. 


Reh 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 





W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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R. Bear knows. And, while he may not think so, there 
is an end to the hornets after him. 


AHUMAAALAATTAPOAd AD ALANA AAA UHAI HAH) 


But there is no end to the accidental-means death benefit 
in Prudential Ordinary policies. When included, it extends 
for the lifetime of the contract. And it applies equally to 
male and female risks. 


HAT 


THT 


) A person doesn't become immune to accidents as he grows 
older. Fate doesn't carry a calendar. And Prudential rep- 
resentatives and brokers don't ask it to. 
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Life Insuranc 





U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 


44.90% 





REAL ESTATE L522 
2.59% 


open we 
MORTGAGE 
LOANS 
14.85% 


ALL 
OTHER 
ASSETS 
6.08% 


Something Old 


HE end of Feudalism brought freedom to the 

masses. With freedom came individual own- 
ership and responsibility. Thence came capitalism. 
The transition from serfdom brought to the na- 
tions of Europe an era of pauperism for millions. 
People wandered aimlessly along the streets of 
cities and throughout the land. Children, in 
starvation, became the vassals of criminals, suf- 
fered vicious punishment and cruel confinement. 


But “man never is but to be blessed” and out 
of the distress, there came the Friendly Societies 
designed to relieve the deprivations attendant on 
death—man’s immutable loss. Because these 
societies eased an inescapable burden of the in- 
dividual they were recognized as serving a social 
need. The loose organization of these societies 
did not conform to the requirements of an ex- 
panding industrial order and they were replaced 
by the scientifically constructed legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 
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ALL OTHER BONDS 
28.45% 


, = STATES government . 


constituted almost one half, 449 
cent of admitted assets of legal reses 
life companies at the end of 1946. Boy 
of railroads, industrial, public utility 4 
other essential companies account | 
28.45 per cent. Mortgage loans and 
estate equal 16.37 per cent. Thus d¢ 
life insurance fulfill the second of its 4 
* fold purpose. With one hundred sever 
four billions of dollars it protects ¢ 
future of the families of America. 
investments of almost fifty billions of 
lars it provides for industrial expan 
and national financial stability. ' 


66 EATH Takes a Holiday” is a headline every 

man, woman and child would be eager to 
read. Mindful of the mortal nature of man, such 
a story will never be written. But the record dis- 
closed by the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York is, however, pleasant to con- 


template. It is most encouraging to those who 
labor that all may near the absolute of longevity. 


~~ 


Forecasts, based on results of the first six 
months, are that the death rate for 1947 will be 
lowest in the history of America. Not only is 
the overall rate of mortality at a peak low, but } 
new lows were recorded for a variety of causes of | 
death. Influenza and pneumonia, tuberculosis and 
appendicitis show all-time low rates. Diseases of 
childhood, whooping cough and diphtheria, and ail- 
ments of age, heart disease and diabetes, were | 
under average. Many there are, heartened by | 
this welcome news, who will fight to conquer | 
their physical weaknesses and so live longer. 
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| AN INSU ad ANC a supervising officer recently commented 
on a development vital to the Ameri- 
, can people, who hold one hundred eight million industrial insurance policies. He 
said, “Unless unions stop seeking selfishly an ever higher wage scale, the cost of 
| industrial insurance will rise for millions of policyholders who can ill afford to 
bear the added burden.” The first purpose of executives of industrial companies 
is to reduce costs and increase benefits for policyholders so that more people can 
have protection. Health campaigns and medical and surgical advances are en- 
couraged. Safe investments with adequate net earnings are sought. Economy in 
management is the watchword, Improving the income of the agency organization 
by better selling tools and higher standards of agents through wiser selection and 
more intensive education was the order of the day. A high standard of agents 
were paid commensurately. A high peak of industrial insurance efficiency was 
attained. 

Then came the unions and increasing demands for more pay. Insurance ex- 


jent . penses rose. New commissions to new premiums, according to the Insurance Year 
449 Book increased for industrial companies from 30.2 per cent in 1936 to 37.7 per cent 
jal resed in 1946. This increased cost of doing business must be borne by policyholders 
746. Box with low incomes. With burial costs increased, the margin for future family 
utility needs will be further reduced. The buyers of insurance, not the companies, be- 
cause of the mutuality of the insurance structure, ultimately bear the burden. 
count | The impulse will be to seek extension of Federal Social Security benefits to 
is and 1 fill the gap. The record of the National Service Life and War Risk insurance will 
Thus dé be cited as examples of accomplishment, Experience, however, shows that govern- 
of its 4 ment operation means increased cost through burdensome taxes and lower incomes 
d seved for employees. : ; 
Private industrial insurance must continue as the greatest boon to America’s 

tects f millions. Company managers must strive for increased efficiency. They must seek 
erica. more premium dollars for the institution of life insurance, because they thereby 
>ns of bulwark the freedom of the American individual and the stability of the American 
expans Republic. Agents, too, should concentrate on increasing the number of these 

premium dollars. Their first concern must not be upon increasing their share of 

: this premium dollar. They and everyone in life insurance, including policyholders, 

prosper only when life insurance is accepted in larger amounts by more people. 

Something Gorrowed Something “/nue 

— HROUGH cooperative thrift, the principle of NDUSTRIAL insurance down the decades has 
‘ei life insurance, and the faithful stewardship been most effective in bringing integrity and 
such of the companies, each policyholder may convert continuity to low-income families. Its payments 
dis. not only a portion of his present but his antici- have enabled children of working men to remain 
itan pated earning power into future benefits neces- secure in the home once established, to be reared 
con- | sary for the welfare of himself and his dependents. under the loving care of mothers in a healthful 
who ) Such benefits are received in the form of money, natural environment. 


That industrial insurance has remained an in- 
strument of expanding service may be attributed 
to its low cost and liberal benefits. There was no 


rity. either in lump sums or in income payments, but 
their human value to the recipients can be cal- 
culated only in terms of food, clothing, shelter, 


| family life, recreational and educational activities interference with the free workings of the 
Ae and in the enjoyment of many other human rome factors ee —— — 
: values—economic, social, and cultural. Operating ality, interest earnings = | Cae , 
s of ca Because of a new artificial economic factor, 
indirectly to protect the general welfare, these , li 
and benefits relieve the community of the burden of now grave danger looms that premiums of policy- 
s of ee : ages . P : holders must be increased. This new weight is 
ail- " for many citizens who might otherwise high-salaried unionized solicitors. Their wage 
atm | ecome dependent upon public OF private charity ; seale is higher than that of any white collar 
be | they sustain the spending capacity of the com- worker of like responsibility. Their wages are 
a | munity and afford to their recipients opportunity taken from the needy who are not only the bene- 
_ to lead healthful and wholesome lives—The Late ficiaries of insurance but also the employers of 


i Julian Price. 


insurance men. 
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Nat Bownpitcx was a Salem boy, and he had the quiet 
habit of independence. 
He taught himself Latin, 
Principia, the most advanced book on m 
of the day. And he found an error in it. 
He studied the stars, and the tides, and the dark ways of 
V the sea. And one Christmas might, m a blinding snowstorm, 
“ he sailed his ship straight to its Salem wharf as calmly 
UY, as if the sun were shining. 
He read the standard books on navigation, and in the best 
of them he found 8,000 errors. So he wrote his own book, 
and called it The New American Practical Navigator. 


so he could read Newton's 
athematics 
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A John Hancock) { 
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He slew the biggest monster of the sea 


It made American ships the fastest and safest on 
tudy this book 


the seas. Ambitious young seamen still s 
in their bunks. 

Today the seas are safer, and the monster of ignorance 1s 
dead . . . because Nat Bowditch was a Salem boy with 

the quiet habit of independence. 

We Americans who don’t get into the history books have 
the habit of independence, too. 
We make up our own minds. We work out our own 
financial independence through 


futures. We safeguard our 
ically American institution. 
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life insurance, a ‘yp 
This is the way of a proud and self-reliant people. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ON THE HORIZON / 


_ éy LEON GILBERT SIMON 








Racial Rubbish 


N recent years many books have appeared which 
[ explode the myth of racial superiority. Research 
by anthropologists clearly indicates that all races 
are intermixed. In studying this problem the scientists 


Shave collected all the facts through careful research. 


Science tells us that a “pure” race of people is non- 
sense. In fact the concept of racial superiority of any 
kind is worse than nonsense. It’s rubbish. Eminent 
scientific authorities inform us that a “pure” race or 
a “superior” race is merely an invention of the im- 
agination. And, in addition, it is a vicious fiction which 
makes one group of people look down with contempt 
on all other groups. Finally, this self-isolation leads 
to hatred and eventually to war. The Hitler declara- 
tion of “Aryan purity” is the outstanding example 
of a tyrannical dictator who attempted to “purify” a 
race. And in that process the tyrant eliminated him- 
self. 

All people are more alike than different. All men 
are similar in structural content. Similarity of heart, 
lungs, nervous system, etc. is self-evident. They may 
differ in color and size, but in basic design they are 
all the same. 

If we were blind, we would lose many of our racial 
prejudices. We wouldn’t know who was white or 
yellow or black—unless someone else told us. Our 
sight is largely responsible for hatred. A blind man 
has no prejudices. When we gaze upon a sunset, 
sight is a blessing, but when our vision stimulates our 
hate, it is a curse. The noticeable outer differences 
among people is the basis of prejudice. Some groups 
see the superficial differences between themselves and 
other groups. Then they compensate their own feel- 
ing of inferiority by the unchallenged assumption that 
they constitute a “pure” race, and therefore a superior 
one. The barbarian of old, probably experienced the 
same reaction when he encountered other barbarians 
for the first time. Thus ideas and prejudices that 
emanated from the brain of the cave man, exist today 
alongside the most highly developed scientific thoughts. 

When forming our opinions we should distinguish 
between fact and fiction, sense and nonsense, We 
need a mental escalator to help us draw up our con- 
clusions, The facts must be carefully observed with- 
out emotion or bias. Conclusion jumping must be 
prohibited. Assumptions must be verified in all cases. 
Then, having assembled the verified facts, we rise to a 
higher level of understanding. The more we gather, 
the greater the elevation. Our conclusions, so acquired 
can be labeled “Beyond Prejudice.” 

When people meet and merge, their differences 
diminish and their tolerance increases. They begin 
to recognize and accept their natural differences. As 


Hegel once pointed out, “All nature is a reconciliation 
of opposites.” A large part of man’s life must result 
in the participation in the mental lives of other men. 

At first glance it appears that fundamental opposites 
in people cannot be successfully compromised. But 
the assumption is wrong. Opposites clash and are 
eventually reconciled. That is the story of human 
history. All progress is made by successive com- 
promises between extremes, those things which were 
in the beginning, diametrically opposed to each other. 
Progress proceeds by jumps. One jump at a time. 
Then rest. Then another jump. It is like a motion 
picture which produces the misleading illusion of con- 
tinuous motion, but which is nothing more than a 
succession of individual pictures. And so by starts 
and stops we are making progress, even though the 
rate of speed is disturbingly slow. 

During the Nazi rule, some German researchers 
attempted to prove the racial superiority of the 
Aryans. Under the pressure of nationalistic desire, 
they offered false and biased evidence. Their cloudy 
explanations made the mud thicker. Eventually their 
conclusions were destroyed and the myth of a pure 
race exploded in their faces. Dr. Franz Boas, famed 
anthropologist, in speaking for science, said “If we 
were to select the most intelligent, imaginative, en- 
ergetic and emotionally stable part of mankind, all 
races would be represented.” Thus the luminous truth 
of provable facts tells us in authoritative voice that 
there are no superior races. There are only superior 
individuals in every race. 

The blood which flows in the veins of all men, is 
the same. There are four types of blood groups. 
These four types are found in all races. When the 
medical laboratory removes the corpuscles from any 
type of blood to make plasma, this plasma in turn 
can be used to save the life of any man, no matter 
what race he belongs to. 

People must not be hampered or penalized by the 
color of their skin, or the shape of their heads. Society 
and not Nature places the label of inequality on people. 
Racial mixtures are constantly changing each race of 
people. Increasing travel is speeding up the process 
and some day all humanity will be intermixed and 
interfused. Then some of our present problems will 
dissolve in the flux of things. As we stand today, 
in the field of science we perform miracles, but in the 
field of human relations we can barely count two and 
two. The acceptance of racial superiority leads to 
national injustice. And national injustice is the surest 
road to national downfall. The highest concept of 
mankind must prevail. There is but one world and 
one race—the human race. 
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and happiness . . . $ucce$$? A Can. 

did Caricature of yourself is the +Amb 
latest answer to this all-important ques- | 
tion. We think you'll find its revelations | initias 
far more dependable than the mediumistic 
messages of a ouija board and a lot more | 
fun—particularly, if you like to doodle ... 
A Candid Caricature is self-detecting. It 
will reveal graphically how you behave as }-Tact 
a human being—if you do! It will show 
you how you stand today in relation t : Memc 
your ideal of yourself as an individual. 
And it definitely will show you whether : 
you are headed up—or down! ... A Candid *VeCIs 
Caricature is self-stimulating. If your own 
resembles nothing remotely human, it }Indus 
should stir you, as it will anyone with an 


A= YOU headed for health, wealth ersi: 


nthu 











ounce of pride or a desire to multiply his Accur 
income, to do something about it ... It 
is self-directing. Your ACTual Auto-Graph, 
as revealed by your caricature, automatic- eatn 


ally becomes an Aught-to-Graph, showing 
you where to concentrate effort in order }-Symp 
to move over to the happy side of life— | 

altogether. A stream-lined string of hearty 





laughs or big broad smiles will guarantee -Sincer 
you the kind of life tomorrow you really 

want—and ACTually deserve! tleade: 
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Always Often Occasionally Seldom Never 
HOW OFTEN ARE YOU 
A—Lonely 6 


B—Discontented 0 
& td + 
C—Self-conscious % 


~— 


D—Forgetful A 


E—Nervous 





F—Selfish 
G—Critical 8 BOOO@® 
H—Irritable C QEXKDOED 
I—Envious Pan = 

0 BO©LO@ 
J—Fearful 


K—Vain & SOOCO 


toed =F QAQOO 
M—Sensitive G SOOOS = © 


N—Tadless  H OOOO 


Q—Obstinate 


R—Reserved 





S—Jealous 


T—Procrastinating 





U—Unforgiving 
V—Undependable 














































W—Inconsiderate 
X—Argumentative 
Y—Just plain lazy! 


Weaded for Happiness 
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own caricature—or that of anybody 

else, for that matter—will be fairly 
obvious from a glance at the sketches on 
these pages. Remember the connect-the- 
dots game, when you were a youngster? 
How by connecting the dots” numbered 1, 
2, 3, 4, ete., in rotation, you were able to 
draw an intriguing animal such as an 
elephant, giraffe or monkey? Well, a Can- 
did Caricature is based on the same prin- 
ciple. In this case, however, you follow 
the sequence A, B, C, placing a dot on the 
very nose of the silly little head that cor- 
responds with the rating which you have 
given yourself on the battery of factors 
listed in the check-ups on these pages. 
Once you have established your ratings, 
go back, beginning with A, and connect 
your dots with straight lines or, if you 
have a flair for drawing, with a more 
artistic flourish as to delicacy and curva- 
ture of line. THEN, if you are mathematic- 
ally-minded and really would like to get 
the low-down on yourself, list your nu- 
merical ratings in the margins adjoining 
the A, B, C items and total them at the 
bottom of each page to find out whether 
you fail or pass these tests with 
flying colors. 

This is the first in a series of articles 
which will furnish you with the fun-and- 
play approach to the latest findings in the 
rapidly-growing wealth of facts in the 
science of how to get more out of life . 


Te TECHNIQUE for producing your 
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and out of your selling. In this connection, 
if any general agent or manager can 
visualize the fun—and lasting benefits—in 
having each of his men do their own 
caricatures at an agency meeting in which 
he furnishes the running comment on 
each item; or, if any individual under- 
writer would like reprints for his indi- 
vidual use or to entertain and amuse his 
friends at home, the club or a party, they 
may be had at a nominal cost by writing 
to Candid Caricatures, The Spectator, 102 
Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 

P. S.—The caricature outline on the 
cover may be put to advantageous use, if 
you will record with a dot, or a cross, 
precisely how you FEEL about your per- 
formance at the end of each of the next 
25 working days. Begin any day, dating 
“A” to correspond with the day you start 

. and so, on around the alphabet. (As 
to the significance of this test, see next 
month’s issue of The Spectator. 

On the other hand, you may want to 
take the magazine home and let your wife, 
or best gal, see how she stacks up on the 
“Headed for Happiness” test. Or let her 
(without seeing your own interpretation) 
place your FREQUENCY ratings on this 
test, connect up the dots ... and you MAY 
be surprised! 
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of the United Nations, Rudolf 
Leitman, million dollar  pro- 
ducer for the New York Life at 
Detroit, and Graham A. Walter, 
manager of the home office branch 
of the Canada Life in Toronto, com- 
prised the first list of speakers to 
be announced for the 58th annual 
convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at 
Boston, September 8-12. 
Mr. Lie’s address will be the 
main feature of the American Col- 


T RYGVE LIE, secretary-general 


[> HOLGAR J. 
» JOHNSON 


lege of Life Underwriters’ Hour at 
the opening session of the conven- 
tion on Wednesday morning, Sep- 
tember 10. He will be presented 
to the delegates by Julian S. My- 
rick, second vice-president of the 
Mutual Life of New York and chair- 
man of the American College’s 
Board of Trustees. 

At the time of his election by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in London last year, Mr. 
Lie was Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Norway and chairman of the 





RUDOLPH LEITMAN 
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TRYGVE LIE 


1947 NALU 
CONVENTION 


Norwegian Delegation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. For 14 years he 
was legal adviser to the Norwegian 
Trades Union Federation and be- 
came Minister of Justice for Nor- 
way in 1935. 
until his appointment as Minister 
of Commerce in 1939. In the latter 
post and as wartime Minister for 
Shipping and Supply, Mr. Lie ae- 
complished work of primary im- 
portance to the allied prosecution 
of the war. After the German in- 
vasion of Norway, he accompanied 
King Haakon, and the other mem- 
bers of the government, to London 
where he became Minister of For- 
eign Affairs for the Norwegian gov- 
ernment, carrying out wartime 
missions to Washington and Mos- 
cow. In the organization work of 
the United Nations, Mr. Lie was 
chairman of the Norwegian delega- 
tion and chairman of the commit- 
tee which drafted the sections of 
the United Nations Charter cover- 
ing the Security Council. His ap- 
pointment as_ secretary-general 
came on February 1, 1946. 


* * * 


Rudolf Leitman was born in Vir- 
ginia and entered life insurance 13 
years ago at the age of 23, after 
having served in the bookkeeping 
department of the Ford Motor Car 
Company. Always a personal pro- 
ducer, he achieved membership in 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
HEADLINERS 


the New York Life’s highest pro- 
duction organization five years ago 
and has maintained it since that 
time. In 1945 he qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table, re- 
peated last year and in 1947 be- 
comes a life member with three 
consecutive years’ qualification. For 
the first six months of 1947 he led 
the middle-west division of his 
company in paid volume. The 
greater part of his business is sold 
on a programming basis, and his 
record for writing repeat business 
on his policyowners is outstanding. 

oe ” a 

Graham A. Walter was born at 
Listowel, Ont., and graduated from 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
in 1928 with degrees of Bachelor 
of Laws and Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Captain of the Marquette relay 
team, which broke the world’s rec- 
ord, he represented Canada in the 
1928 Olympic Games. After grad- 
uation, he taught school for four 
years, and in 1932 started a life 
insurance career as an agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual in Milwau- 
kee. In this position, he averaged 
two paid cases a week. In 1935 he 
went to the home office of the 
Canada Life, where he served in the 
agency department as educational 
assistant, educational supervisor 
and finally as supervisor of field 
Service. In 1942 he became man- 
ager of the Toronto branch. Two 
years later he gained the President’s 


PAUL F. 
CLARK 


award, the highest honor a Canada 


Life manager can earn. His agency 
led all Canada Life branches in 
1946 volume, and for the fourth 


consecutive year recorded the larg- 
est increase in force of any of the 
company’s branches. 

* * * 

Paul F. Clark, C.L.U., president of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston, will be the featured speaker 
at the Fellowship Luncheon which 
will close the Convention, Sept. 12. 





GRAHAM A. WALTER 





Mr. Clark is also a past president 
of the National Association and 
presided at the Washington, D. C. 
convention in 1929. He was the 
organizer and first chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and 
one of the organizers and, currently, 
a trustee of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, he is a trus- 
tee of the College. He is a past 
president ofthe American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters and 
is the first C. L. U. to become the 
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president of a life insurance com- 
pany. He is presently a director of 
both the Life Insurance Association 
of America and of the Institute of 
Life Insurance and a member of the 
latter organization’s planning com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Clark has long been inter- 
ested in field conditions—particu- 
larly in life underwriter education 
and training—and was largely re- 
sponsible for the organization of 
the General Agents and Managers 
Section of the NALU. He played a 
prominent part in building the 


PHILIP B. 
HOBBS 


Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education and is a member of the 
Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil. During the war he organized 
the Treasury Insurance Legion for 
the sale of war bonds. 

* * * 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of 


the Institute of Life Insurance, will 
make his first official report to the 
life insurance business on social, 
economic and business conditions in 
Europe as he saw them during his 
stay in France, Denmark, Sweden 
and England, when he will be the 
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DAN A. KAUFMAN 





JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 


closing speaker of the convention 


on September 12. 

Mr. Johnson left the United States 
last June as one of this country’s 
delegates to the 8th International 
Management Congress in  Stock- 
holm and during his four-weeks’ 
stay on the European continent he 
visited with many prominent life 
insurance and business leaders. As 
a result of these conferences Mr. 
Johnson gained a wide first-hand 


picture of conditions in the life in- 


surance business in those coun- 
tries. He will bring a potent and 
challenging message to the thov- 
sands of fieldmen and home office 
executives in attendance. Mr. John- 
son is a past president of the 


NALU and presided at its Golden 
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WILFRID E. JONES 


Anniversary 


Louis in 1939 . . a festive affair. 


bod * * 


Robert W. De Pau, Jr., superin- 
tendent, Prudential, Chicago, is 
another main session speaker on the 
Boston program. He entered the life 
insurance business in 1932 in Evans- 
ton, Ill., and in 1941 was made 
Lincolnwood, [ll., district manager. 
Last year he became superintendent 
in Chicago. He has been one of the 
most successful members of the 
Prudential field force whose field 
organization he has led, both as 
agent and assistant manager, and 
his district has always been a leader 
among Prudential offices. 

Mr. De Pau has long been active 
in local, State and National Asso- 





FLORENCE JOHNSON 


Convention in St. 








HAZEL B. PRICE 


ciation activities and has served on 
many important committees. He is 
a director of the Chicago Managers 
Association, a director of the Illinois 
State Association, and 1947 vice- 
chairman of NALU’s Membership 
Committee that has been respon- 
sible for raising the national organ- 
ization’s membership to 50,025. 
Mr. De Pau attended Beloit Col- 
lege and is a member of Sigma Chi. 
During the war he helped organize 
the temporary Coast Guard Reserve 
in Chicago and served in the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary in World War II. 
At one time he was a professional 
golfer as well as a semi-pro baseball 
player. Mr. De Pau has written 
many articles for leading life insur- 
ance business publications and is 
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. 


PATRICK MUCCI 


one of the most sought after speak- 
ers for jife insurance gatherings. 
* * * 

Daniel L. Marsh, president of 
Boston University since 1926 and 
one of the most distinguished lead- 
ers in education and civic move- 
ments in the United States, will 
make the conferment address to the 
1947 C. L. U. class at the joint din- 
ner of the American College and the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters to be held on the eve- 
ning of September 9. (Photo, Page 
37.) 

Dr. Marsh has been awarded hon- 
orary degrees by 14 colleges and 
universities in the United States and 
Europe, in recognition of his many 
educational, religious and _ social 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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All other liabilities ...cccecee 


NEW BUSINESS 





Aggregates Aggregates Grand 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1946 304 Ordinary 66 Industrial Aggregates 
Companies Companies 370 Companies 
LIABILITIES 
Life Insurance and Annuity TreSeErve ..cecesesees 21,844,597,910 1£,609,625,702 37,454, 223,612 
Disability and double indemnity reserve ....... 814,191,578 390,655,285 1,204,786 ,863 
Reserve on supplementary contracts ....+eeeeees 2,353,945, 290 686,608,129 3,042,553,419 
Uanele AOGRSD OOF GIAIME cciccccceseccccsveasves isi" 052, 041 86,657,007 237,709,048 
Losses & Claims resisted weccceeeescceecesceece 5,481,832 2,744,690 8, 226,522 
Dividends left to accumulate cccccccccccccccccs 774,189,717 179,713,366 953,903,083 
Uneaid GividendS cecccccccccccccscccsccsccesece 15,946,123 13,098,038 29,044,161 
Dividends apportioned for 1947 wusceeesesececes 264,226,78 234,525,421 498,752,203 
Amourts set apart on def. dividend policies 2,760,165 _ 6,367,600 9,127,765 
A 1,075,588,184 371,216,140 1,446,804, 324 














137 Companies 


All Companies 


126 Companies 


Total liabilities ...... eo ccernseceecseseces 27,301,919,622 17,583,211.378 44,885,131,000 
Increase 1m YOOPr eeceeeeeeseeesseseessensee 2,018 ,513,882 1,393 ,327,309 3 411,841, 191 
Special, Voluntary, contingency, etc., reserves 556,136, 888 134,555,626 690, 732,514 
nassigqned funds and Capital w.cccccceseseveves 1,455,513,764 1,159,418,673 >,614°932.437 
UPHIUS APPOTCEIONER ce cccccccsccecccsscceseoces 266,986,947 240,893,021 507,879,968 
Total surplus fundS «eeceseseeseeseseeevees 2,278,637,599 1,534,907,320 3,813,544,919 
INCTEASE IM VEAP eevee eeresesesesesevess 218,617,336 141,237,825 259,855,161 
TOSS SUPPIUS cescceccererseseeseseeeesesseeess 2,342,762,627 1,553,832,547 , 896,595,174 
Group Ordinary * Industrial 
Business Business Business Grand 


Aggregates 





























Mew 168U08 ccccccocccecs No 53,20 7, 436,6€3 14,180,119 21,669,990 
mount 421,601,589 1€,464,514,862 4,415,803,793 23, 301,920,244 
icies revived weeeeee No. 43 110,089 1,328,224 1,438,356 
Amount 5,458,971 200,241,002 287,916,141 493,616,114 
olic INCFEASE wesees No. 6 15,425 160,718 176,149 
Amount 3,684,213,042 17,970,304 74,398,207 3,776,581,553 
Dividend SGIRIONS ceccccccecces oe 92,914,549 64,290,892 157,205,441 
Total new issues ... No. 53,257 7,562,177 15,669,061 23 , 284,495 
Amount 6,111,273,602 16,775,640,717 4,842,409,033 27,729,323,352 
Increase in year «s+ No. 48,811 2,224,710 1,907,208 4,180,729 
Amount 4,595,480,807 5,949, 766,904 946,530,847 11,491,778, 558 
TERMINATIONS ~ 
Oe DOGG: vttccsastantccwn No. 179 361,003 936,561 » 763 
Amount 182,570,637 924,917,611 217, 4€€,978 226 
S MPO ey «cavekséeuce No. ane 139,814 729,073 887 
Amount 314,354 240,663,576 149,520, 761 98,691 
OP EROETY cicscccocvnee - No. 35,847 46,691 886,747 69,285 
Amount 277,916, st 586, 294, 333 283,720,697 931,926 
Sy Sureender cisccecccse No. 12 429,265 2,037,856 67,133 
Amount 7,334, et 895,362,468 606,724,192 21,051 
OP GRGRO dcccsnccsacnéec 0. 1,436 1,053,010 8,445,703 00,149 
‘i Amount 194,058, 766 2,167,745, 288 2,035,157,196 61,250 
Sp GROGRE ceccccccceess - No. 23 25,710 20,132 45,865 
Amount 16,844,241 346,848,040 16,472,566 64,847 
er BeSeer tthe ccncsuwewe °. eee 4,55 82 5, 384 
Amount 12,241,996 6,560,769 340,872 19,143,637 
Total Terminations ....». No. 37,497 2,960,050 13,056,919 16,054,466 
Amount 691,281,281 5,168,392,085 3,309,403, 262 9,169,076,628 

INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Whole Life policies .... No. # 970 43,397,973 93,574,144 137,044,087 
_ a Amount# 28,196, 470° es 90,119,478,220 26, 420, 819. 428 144, 736. 88. 089 
Endowment policies .... No. # 8,637, 10,0 860 + 334 
Amount# 18,999,804,624 2,272, 608. 312 ale 272" 433; 937 
All other policies .... No. # 2,813,509 4,146 959,886 
ait oy Amount# 6,214,032, 405 731° 251,800 94s , 284, 505 
Dividend additions ....ceeccees 776,632,685 822,253,236 1,598 885,921 
Total in force «esseees oNOe 71,970 54,848,956 107,737,381 162,658,307 
Amount; 28,196,470,441 116,109,947,934 30,246,933,777 174,553 ,352,153 
Increase in year «+.+++ NO» 15,760 4,602,127 2,612,143 7,230,030 
: Amount 5,419,992,321 11,607,248,632 1, 533, y+ 771 18,560,246,724 
Amount reinsured ..w.ccseseees 267,907,679 2,645,119,589 . 7.85 g 2,916,515,127 





insurance in force only. 
has been shown under whole life 
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* Includes ordinary business of Industrial companies and the f 
# The Blank Committee granted permission during 1946 for life 
A few companies reported 


policies. 


in this manner and 


in their case all 


oreign business of United States Companies. 
insurance companies to report.a total of 
insurance in force 
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Life Premiums, renewa wes 











" ypood eee reese eee eeeeeeeeee 


2,046, 234,688 


2,237,988,146 


Aggregates Aggregates GRAND‘ 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1946 304 Ordinary 66 Industrial Ageres gates 
Companies Companies 370 Companies 
Capital Stock weceseeecteveceseseseesesssssseves 156,931,123 90,640,839 247,571,962 
Ledger assets January 1, wescccceceeseecesseness 26, 261, 603, 738 aT. 0007 491,877 43,262,095,615 
INCOME 
Life Premiums, First 375,217,301 201,735,727 576,953,028 









































Disability benefits, first year w..ccecsseeee eer 5,159,792 761,806 5,921,598 
Disability benefits, renews! . aeeees Sees 47,910,214 11,245,875 59,156,089 
Accident disability benefits, first year ceeenee 3,862,061 3,128,957 6,991,038 
Accident disability benefits, FONAWOT cecccesce 25,829,584 22,660,702 48,490, 286 
Total new premiums (exc. Anns) seseeseseeseees 384,239,174 205,626,490 589,865,664 
Total renewals (exc. anne) secessccsesceseees ,119, 974,486 2,271,894,723 4,391,869, 209 
Annvities, First year ceccccecccccccceses escceeces 156,310,955 46,048,127 202,359,082 
Anruities, FORMNGE 6 66556060654 G08 008504000858 ° 274,673,192 167,282,717 441,955,909 
Supplementary Con. involving life contingencies 92,607,040 8,714,416 101,321,456 
Total premium ANCOME cesses eeeeeeereecesene 3 ,027,804,847 2,699,566,473 5,727,371,320 
Increase AM YCAPr eeeeseeseesesseesesesesseees 261,218,887 210,991,010 473,532,369 
Bond & Mortgage interest & dividends on stock 771,279,874 485,295,761 1,256, 575,635 
interest on notes, policy loans, and liens .. 70,622,405 42,012,139 112,634,544 
OURS FACETESE ceccccecccssvnseescorscessses ene 2,776,974 1,157,153 3,934,127 
Reet EGtatd IACOME ciccccessceses coneeeuus pawn ce 50,675,793 48,681,714 99,357,507 
PROTRE GAO UGOR. co cvkcn ns cuvacnccsctagececneeses 148,455,710 47,093,885 195,549,595 
Supplementary Con. not inv. life contingencies 349,752,302 127,114,717 476,867,01¢ 
Gtnel FECOIPES ceedvccscsscccoes eoecccccecconces 153,021,157 42,461,311 195,482,466 
: Total interest and other income «..sseeeeeees 1,546,584, 215 793,816,680 2,340,400,895 
k Increase im year ceesesesesesesseeesessvesess -42,953,310 -49,687,585 -92,9593 ,473 
bed DAR: cc veaneanedstsaksaeabendnlineed 4,574,389,062 3,493,383,153 8,067,772,215 
INCreaSe 1M Year cocseesescvevreessseseseseces 218,265,577 161,303,425 380,538,896 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Death clains Oete cisviccrcscses eoesecese ° ceee 755,680,472 518,761,538 1,274, 442,010 
Matured endowmentsS .....ceeceees (ese tseseeushee ‘ 165,638,571 238,973,850 404,612,421 
Paid to annuitantS cccccvccccccccescescvccsecsecs 150,528,773 48,455,161 198,983,939 
Lapsed, surrendered and purchased policies ° 150,517,817 176,812,913 327,330,730 
Dividends to policyholders ..... rr eer . 259,105,006 248,098,773 507,203,779 
Disability and double indemnity ...ccececeeecees 77,951,779 57,730,859 135,662,638 
Total paid policyholders ceecesceeseeesessees 1,559,422,448 1, 288,833,099 2,848,255,517 
Increase in year ceecosscscscsesessesssesesess 64,302,569 64,006, 256 128, 286,787 
CommiSSionS—-NeEW weccsccseccsecs paw enteresaeesses 142,626,696 77,272,279 219,898,975 
Commissions--Renewal PEPE CEPT eT oT TT TT eT Tee 86,118,999 220,590,558 306,709,557 
Commissions=-Annuities .....ececeeee eesscdvocece 9,760,914 3,972,329 13,733,243 
Salaries and expenses of agents bbeeeeesececeeee 72,385,375 111,188,308 183,573,683 
Medical fees and inspections ...eseceeeees reeeee 12,679,432 10,549,859 23,229,291 
Salaries of errors and employees ..... eteseees 105,002,580 89,090, 236 194,092,816 
BONES ccecescoes Ce ccecccscccesessesesecesccces 15,736,249 17,792,950 33,529,195 
Other management expenses eeees (pCieeeeneWeenanws 77,936,741 81,591,226 159,527,967 
Total management EXPENSES sesesesesessesssees 522,246, 986 612,047,745 1,134,294,731 
Paid on supplementary contracts ..... TUTTE TTT TT 266,014, 410° 79,887,944 345,902, 354 
Dividends to Stockholders w.ccccccsenssvsusssees 14,012, 331 19,844, 253 33,856,584 
Insurance, Taxes, licenses and aE .Aduanesanats 66,424,515 63,370,527 129,795,042 
ROG! SSCATS CONES evccccccccsssseccsscvesssocece 8,895,302 8,551,222 17,446,524 
Real estate repairs and eExpeNnSeS ...weeeeeesnees 22,590,573 20, 414,832 43,005,405 
PEOTER GRE FORE, BOs 0.00606 eas encceasiesecanicc 42,470,707 15; 954,728 58,425,435 
Total EXPeENSeS cesesccsescsvcescsersevesseces 942,654,824 820,071,251 1,762,726,075 
Increase 1M year eeccceseccssesvccesessereese 134,480,076 119,584,951 255,027,775 
Total disbursements cesses sccsesseseeessssese 2,502,077, 242 2,108,904,350 4,610,981,592 
Increase in year eesseeesees--eee ecccececcoce 198,782,645 183,591,207 383, 314, 562 
Excess income over disbursementsS ....csecescececes 2,072, 311,820 1, 384,478,803 3,456,790 
Ledger assets end Of year cccccccccccccccccccece 26,178,838,509 18, 364,851,939 44543, 690. 446 
ASSETS 
Real estate owned -....... ecccces coccces ccovcece 392,525,995 342,410,963 734,936,958 
Real estate mortgages ......seee0- ccccces oesenen 4,656,497, 403° 2,498, 247,972 7,154,745, 375 
U. S. Government Bonds ..cccccccccscccccesccces ° 12,139,970,055 9,499,081,121 21,639,051,176 
Other Bonds owned wecesececccceees ecesrdcoccevces 9,019,679, 508 4,691, 331,427 13,711,010,935 
STOCKS OWNED weecececceseccesccecs $c beeesseseces 866,042,850 381,185,596 1,247, 228, 446 
Collateral loans ...ccccccccsccscne ior bheenkeees 5,326,671 1,474, 267 6,800,938 
PROMCUM REESE co ccecenccccescteoressnnéeobeeneees 43,105,036 21,192,869 64,297,965 
LSORS CO HOT TEVROTEOTS cocccccvccacese oe avevcones 1,145,985,770 680,482,534 1,826,468, 304 
Cash in off lee and BARK occccccccccncescccescoes 461,553,178 312,625,341 774,178,519 
Deferred and unpaid premiums ..ccecccesccseceecs 380,637,104 322,416,641 703,053,745 
ATT DEDOS GORGE 66 60006 0e6k60 ss cds edeCTERCE EERO 202,246,704 126,776,946 329,023,650 
Dktsd Ghia BABE. Ge 8060: g5cdeeisenesexis 29,313,570,274 18,877,225,677 | 48,190,795,951 
Increase in year cevessesesescesceresesecs 1,709,069 ,099 1,394,844,558 3,103,913,657 
Not admitted [tems ccccccccccccccccesvccceccccs 64 “123. 28 135,925,227 50,255 
| GOSS ASSETS coccccccccccccccces ocescncessscceee 29,377,695, 369 18, 896 150,904 48, 253° * Bic 206 
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STOCK RETIREMEN Tm 
SALES 


PRESENTATION 


ECENTLY I returned from the 
West Coast where I found 
that they are selling a lot of 
business insurance; previous to that 
time I was in New York, and there, 
too, I found that: business insur- 
ance sales are on the upgrade; in 
Chicago, a lot of life insurance is 
being sold for business purposes. 
You have undoubtedly read ar- 
ticles in your insurance journals to 
the effect that the sale of life in- 
surance has dropped off in a small 
measure, but I would venture a 
guess that the sale of business life 
insurance has not dropped off—it 
is probably on the increase. 


I have found that the business 
insurance, which I have sold dur- 
ing the past two years, represents 
about one-third of my total volume 
—with about one-tenth of my time 
spent at it. With that kind of an 
experience, perhaps you might 
wonder why I do not specialize in 
business insurance, and I will an- 
swer this by telling you that I do 
not believe in specializing in any 
one branch of our business. I hap- 
pen to be the kind of person who 
likes the idea of consistent monthly 
production, and by specializing in 
business insurance, I might be put- 
ting too many eggs in one basket. 
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© Penn Mutual 


I have found that we must make 
a pretty thorough pre-approach be- 
fore soliciting what we think is a 
prospect for stock retirement life 
insurance. Unless we apply cer- 
tain definite principles, we might 
find that we do not have a real 
prospect. So, before we call on 
our prospect, we must find out, from 
one source or another, the answers 
to these questions: 

(1) Is the corporation too large 
to qualify as such a_ prospect? 
Putting it another way, I don’t think 
General Motors would be a par- 
ticularly good spot to solicit stock 
retirement life insurance. 

(2) Are the principal stockhold- 
ers active in the business? 

(3) Is the stock distributed 
amongst the various stockholders 
with reasonable equality? 

(4) Are the stockholders’ 
well within insurable limifs? 

(5) Is the son of one of the stock- 
holders already in the business or 
is he just about to enter the busi- 
ness? 

(6) Next—and this one is im- 
portant—Is the concern making 
enough money, or about to make 
enough money, so that the stock- 
holders might be interested in a 
plan to retire their stock? 

May I suggest the use of an ap- 
proach remark which I think is 
very effective? Go to your pros- 
pect and say: “I want to talk to 
you about life insurance for stock 
control.” Men seem to like that 
remark because they have a better 
conception of the phrase “stock 
control” rather than “stock retire- 
ment.” But I think I can give you 
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a better idea of the approach and 
the selling process by giving you an 
actual demonstration of a stock re- 
tirement presentation. I would 
like to handle the subject in this 
manner because I feel that it is a 
more effective way of bringing out 
the points that generally arise in 
trying to make a sale. 


Hiller: Good afternoon, Mr. 
Jonson. 

Jonson: How do you do, Sir. 

Hiller: So that you, Mr. Jonson, 


might have a picture of your busi- 
ness set-up, here is a card that 
shows the situation as it exists to- 
day. (Shows card and reads names 
of the stockholders, amount of stock, 
etc. Here is Arthur Jonson, presi- 
dent, and here is Ivar Benedict 
Svenson, vice-president—he’s the 
married man and brother-in-law of 
Arthur Jonson. And here is Olie 
Svenson, also Jonson’s brother-in- 
law; he’s the bachelor. And here 
is Abie Lapidus, who is secretary of 
the corporation, but he owns no 
stock in the business). 

Hiller: Mr. Jonson, I have a 
letter here from a very warm friend 
of yours, Mr. Fahrenheit of the Hot 
Air Manufacturing Company. 
(Hands letter to Jonson). 

Jonson: Oh! Yes, Mr. 
Won't you sit down, please. 


Hiller— 


Hiller: Yes, thank you—Perhaps 
you’d like to read the letter, Mr. 
Jonson. 

Jonson: (Reads letter as follows) 


Dear Mr. Jonson: 
It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I am sending the bearer of 


this letter, Mr. Walter N. Hiller, to 
I see you. 







Mr. Hiller is in the Life Insur- 
ance business and has worked out 
a plan for the control of our stock, 
which I think is the most effective 
of any arrangement that has ever 
been called to my attention. Since 
we have adopted this plan, I have 
found out that it is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with corpora- 
tions which are set up similiar to 
yours and ours. 

I realize that you are a very busy 
man and that you talk with dozens 
of Life Insurance men during the 
course of a year; nevertheless, if 
you can give Mr. Hiller a few min- 
utes of your time, I am sure that 
he will tell you something that will 
be of great interest to you and the 
other stockholders in your corpora- 
tion. Without question, your in- 
terview with Mr. Hiller should 
prove profitable to both of you. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Very cordially, 


High Fahrenheit. 
Jonson: That’s a_ good letter, 
Mr. Hiller. Well, just what was the 


plan that you put in Mr. Fahren- 
heit’s concern? 

Hiller: Well briefly and in just 
a few words, Mr. Jonson, it is a 
plan, as I call it, to keep the women 
out of the business. It’s a little 
more than that, of course, but that’s 
one of many things that it does. 

Jonson: What do you mean, “A 
plan to keep the women out of the 
business”? 

Hiller: Well, I don’t want to bore 
you, Mr. Jonson, with all of the 
details of the plan, because it 
would take too much of your time 


Stumes & Loeb Agency 
Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Chicago 


Sy Walt 1. Hiller 
C.L. U. 


this afternoon, but substantially, I 
did this: (Now I am telling you 
this, Mr. Jonson, I am not violating 
any confidence, because Mr. Fahren- 
heit gave me permission to tell you). 

Jonson: Yes, I know—Fahrenheit 
is a gentleman to the nth degree. 

Hiller: When I first contacted 
Mr. Fahrenheit, this was his situa- 
tion: If one of his associates were 
to have passed out of the picture, 
Mr. Fahrenheit would have been 
confronted with quite a problem, 
and the only solution to that prob- 
lem would have been one of the 
following: 

Either he could take Lis associ- 
ate’s heirs into the business. 

Or, he could raise or borrow the 
cash to buy out the stock of his de- 
ceased associate. 

Or, he could set up a sinking fund 
reserve from year to year to buy 
out that interest. 

Or, he might run the risk of hav- 
ing an outsider buy his associate’s 
stock. 


Jonson: Well, what if one of the 
other stockholders should kick the 
bucket? 

Hiller: Well, the same situation 


would prevail in their cases—and 
so, Mr. Jonson, I saw to it through 
the cooperation of Mr. Fahrenheit 
and his lawyer that a buy-and- 
sell agreement was drawn up. Fah- 
renheit liked it so well that. he sent 
me over to see you. 

Jonson: But, Mr. Hiller, our 
situation is different than Fahren- 
heit’s; in our company there is no 
need of an agreement because I am 
sure that my associates here in the 
business will take care of my 
family. After all, my wife, Hulda, 
is a sister of the Svenson boys. 

Hiller: That’s true, Mr. Jonson, 
but you say this because you and 
your brothers-in-law have always 
worked in perfect harmony, and I 
certainly do not want to give you 
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the impression that an agreement 
of this type would indicate in any 
way a lack of confidence among 
you. On the contrary, the agree- 
ment indicates that you are all far- 
sighted enough, to provide that 
type of harmony in the business 
after your death. 

Jonson: I would expect the two 
Svenson boys to take care of their 
sister, if anything happened to me. 
You know, we have been working 
together for the past 10 years. 

Hiller: That may be so, Mr. 
Jonson, but don’t forget that Ivar 
Svenson’s wife might throw a 
monkey-wrench into the machinery 
sometime. After all, she’s not the 
sister of your wife. She’s just the 
daughter-in-law of your mother- 


in-law. 

Jonson: You’re telling me, Mr. 
Hiller! 

Hiller: And that brother-in-law 


of yours, the bachelor. Well, if he 
gets married that will be just one 
more reason to have a plan to keep 
the women out of the business. 
After all, you don’t know what 
kind of a girl he might marry. She 
might be the interfering kind— 
you’ve seen girls like that, haven’t 
you? 

Jonson: Yes, that’s right—I have 
—but go ahead with your story. 

Hiller: Now, Mr. Jonson, this 
plan naturally requires an invest- 
ment because there is no other way 
the survivors could acquire the 
stock. There are several methods 
of financing this agreement to buy 
and sell, 

Jonson: Well, what are they? 
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Hiller: The most obvious plan 
would be to put up the money from 
your own funds, but under that ar- 
rangement you never pay less than 
one-hundred cents on the dollar un- 
less you buy in the stock of the 
deceased at a sacrifice to his estate, 


and of course, it means raising 
money under the worst possible 
conditions. 


Jonson: Well, I know what raising 
money means all right. I just got 
through with the Community Fund, 
and then came the Red Cross Drive. 

Hiller: Well, it’s easy to raise 
money for those things, but in your 


business situation you might have 
to borrow the money—that is less 
practical because you would not 
only pay 100 cents on the dollar, 
but you would have to pay interest 
besides, and you might have to use 
your credit facilities for other pur- 


poses. 

Jonson: Well then, how would 
we get the money? 

Hiller: My suggestion is to fi- 


nance the agreement with Life In- 
surance—in that way it is prac- 
tically impossible for you to pay 
100 cents on the dollar for the stock 
acquired by that method. 

Jonson: How do you figure that, 
Mr. Hiller? 

Hiller: Because the total deposits 
that you make on a Life Insurance 
Policy never equal the face amount 
of the insurance, and furthermore, 
you pay for the insurance out of 
income instead of capital. 

Jonson: Oh! Now I get it! In 
other words, this plan is just an- 


other scheme to sell us more life 
insurance, isn’t it? 
Hiller: Well, life insurance is 


only incidental to the main idea, 
Mr. Jonson. Let me illustrate with 
this chart. (I carry this in my 
vest pocket.) Here we have your 
stock certificate in one package, 
and the buy-and-sell agreement in 
one package and life insurance 
policies in another package. We 
deposit them today with a trustee, 
In this particular instance, we use 
a corporate trustee. Now there are 
various details connected with the 
depositing of these instruments 
with the trustee, which we don't 
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S_ less but here they are on deposit with 
1 not the trustee. Are you with me so 
lollar, far? 
terest Jonson: Yes, I am with you—so ¥ A S S N 
O use far. 
_ pur- Hiller: Now one of the stock- 
holders in your corporation dies to- 
would | morrow after depositing these 
papers. What happens? To the J lj f) (j Vi t N 
to fi- heirs of the deceased go the non- 
e In- speculative insurance proceeds and 
prac- down here in this corner goes the 
) +pay unhampered control of the business 
stock to the surviving stockholders in the SB. 
business. Is that clear to you, Mr. Y 
that, Jonson? 
Jonson: Yes, I can see that very “Hale 2D 
posits clearly. oy . 
Trance Hiller: But let’s look at this thing 
nount from another angle, Mr. Jonson. asephson 
more, Inasmuch as you have no buy- 
ut of and-sell agreement at the present 
time, let’s see what would happen ei 
! In if Ivar Svenson were to die, for 
t an- | instance. During Mr. Ivar Sven- 
e life | son’s lifetime, everything was fine. 
+ Mr. Svenson brought home his sal- . 
ce is | aty each and every month and in pags for reasons that are rather obscure, I became interested 
idea, | good years he brought home some in the question of what makes a life insurance politician wish to 
with dividends, too. be a life insurance politician, and also what motivates the rest of us 
n my | Jonson: But in the bad years to make a life insurance politician a successful life insurance politician. 
your | oo to get along, too, Mr. While I haven’t often been accused of being naive, it may well be 
my Miller: Yes, t imagine thet a 0 that, at least insofar as these questions are concerned, I am. Never- 
vemen few bad years you didn’t pay out theless, it does seem to me, that a man running for office should 
We any dividends, and so you and the have some sort of philosophy, or point of view, or program. Those 
ustee. Ivar Svensons pulled in your horns of us who vote have the right to expect it, even if the office-seeker 
e use} @ bit. But now something more feels that his platform is complete—so long as he is in favor of life 
e are Serious happens. The coal strike e 
h the and the telephone strike and the a 
nents milk strike wear Ivar Svenson to a I have been around for a considerable time, and I have been on 
don’t frazzle. He has a nervous break- the receiving end of many appeals for support, and sometimes even 
: down and finally he dies of pneu- for funds, and I don’t recall a single instance of an office-seeker stat- 
f monia, and sO you are minus one 


of your officer stockholders. Right 
after that the widow Svenson comes 
in to you and she says, “Here, we 
have been drawing $5,000 a year 
out of the business, and for the 
last two years we have been draw- 
ing an additional $1,200 in divi- 
dends. I suppose that will continue 
as long as I still own my husband’s 
Stock in the business.” 

Jonson: Do you mean to tell me 
a widow would expect a thing like 
that, Mr. Hiller? 

Hiller: Not only do they expect 
it, Mr. Jonson, but I’ve seen cases 
where they call in lawyers and 
raise a big holler about it. Now 
you know very well, Mr. Jonson, 
that you wouldn’t want to continue 
working for a corporation where 
you would be working forever for a 
stockholder’s widow, while she’s at 
home doing nothing but getting fat 
on Smorgasbord? 

Jonson: No, I can’t picture my- 


ing specifically what he stands for and what he hopes to accomplish. 
These fellows seem to think election to office in the Local, State or 
National Association is the kind of recognition to which they are 
obviously entitled because of their success as personal producers, 
or as managers. Or perhaps they feel that, since they previously 
did an Association job, even if it amounted merely to going through 
the motions, that they are now the obvious beneficiaries of a higher 
award. The feeling seems to be that election marks the end, or 
the recognition of effort, rather than the beginning. That is to say, 
that it is like an honorary degree—an award for work previously 
dene, rather than the start of a program specifically and publicly 
stated in one, two, three fashion. 

I am afraid that generally we are asked to decide which man we 
want to do a job, when the job itself is extremely fuzzy and foggy, 
and the various ways in which the contestants wish to do it, assuming 
they could define it, are deep and dark secrets. 

How about it, you fellows who are running for office? 
tell us, for a change, just what you’re going to do, if you’re elected. 
Personally, ’'m so starved for a platform that I’m going to vote for 
the next guy who has one—even if I disagree with it. 


Suppose you 
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HE two previous articles of this 

series contained general dis- 

cussion as to the injustices of 
the “premium payment test” for 
taxing life insurance proceeds, and 
of the “replacement cost method” 
for the valuation of insurance and 
annuity contracts. This article will 
deal with the problem of taxing 
life insurance premiums and an- 
nuity considerations in the case of 
employee retirement plans. 

Under the provisions of Section 
165(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, special treatment is given 
to employee pension plans for in- 
come tax purposes, that is, if cer- 
tain specified requirements are met. 
Although the formula has many 
qualifications, nevertheless, it may 
be briefly described as follows: 

(1) The plan must actually cover 
a minimum percentage of all eligi- 
ble employees, and 

(2) The plan must not be dis- 
criminatory in favor of employees 
who are officers, owners, or those 
who are highly compensated, or 
who hold supervisory positions. 

If such a plan meets the legal 
requirements, it is known as an 
“exempt trust,” and the income tax 
benefits are, in general, as follows: 

(1) The employer may deduct 
the amounts contributed to such a 
plan within certain limits. 

(2) The trust is not taxable on 
the income that it produces. 

(3) The employee pays no income 
tax on the amount contributed for 
his benefit until he actually receives 
it. 

It should be noted, however, that 
there is one definite exception to 
item (3), namely, that if the trust 
purchases retirement income insur- 
ance, that part of the employer’s 
contribution covering the cost of 
the insurance protection constitutes 
income to the employee. It is held 


that the insurance protection is rep- 
resented by the difference between 
the face value of the contract and 
its cash value; also, that the cost 
of such protection is required to be 
determined on the basis of one-year 
term insurance. 
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TAX 


REVISION 


Compare this with the present in- 
come tax regulations which provide 
that the premiums paid by an em- 
ployer on policies of group life in- 
surance covering the lives of his 
employees, the beneficiaries of 
‘which are designated by the em- 
ployees, are not income to the em- 
ployees. 

It is quite apparent that these two 
rules are not only discriminatory, 
but are entirely opposite in their 
application. For example, if an 
employer should decide to grant 
pensions and insurance to his em- 
ployees under one type of contract 
—a retirement income policy with 
insurance—the employee would be 
required to report as income that 
portion of the contribution used to 
purchase the insurance protection. 
On the other hand, if the employer 
should adopt any form of pension 
plan that did not cover insurance 
benefits, and supplemented such 
plan with group life insurance, the 
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premiums paid for such group in-| 
surance would not constitute tax- \ 
able income to the employee. ft 

Certainly, this _ inconsistency 
should be removed. The Govern- } 
ment has clearly indicated that it} 
does not intend to permit discrim- } 
ination among employees any more 
than possible in the establishment 
of pension plans for their benefit. | 
Why, then, should the Government } 
continue to discriminate so openly | 
in its rules applying to the taxabil- 
ity of such plans? 

This article is not solely con-§ 
cerned with such “tax-exempt’ 
plans as have been described. The 
following comments deal with the 
non-exempt type of employee bene- | 
fit. 

The law and regulations are quite 
explicit as to the treatment of any 
plan which does not qualify unde! 
the foregoing tax-exempt require 
ments. Any contribution, made by 
an employer on behalf of an em| 
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ployee to a “non-exempt” trust is 
includible in the income of the em- 
ployee for his taxable year during 
which the contribution is made, if 
the employee’s beneficial interest in 
the contribution is non-forfeitable at 
the time the contribution is made. 
The contribution is considered non- 
forfeitable, if there is no contin- 
gency under the plan which may 
cause the employee to lose his 
rights in the contribution. 

For example, if an employee upon 


termination of his services prior 
to the retirement date, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, is en- 


titled to a deferred annunity con- 
tract to be purchased with the em- 
ployer’s contributions made on his 
behalf, or is entitled to annuity 
payments which the trustee is ob- 
ligated to make under the terms of 
the trust instrument based on the 
contributions made by the employer 
on his behalf, the employee’s bene- 
ficial interest in such contributions 
is considered non-forfeitable. 

On the other hand, if an employee 
will lose the right to any annuity 
purchased from, or to be provided 
by, contributions made by the em- 
ployer, if his services should be 
terminated prior to his retirement, 
his beneficial] interest in such con- 
tributions is considered forfeitable. 

The mere fact that an employee 
may not live to the retirement date, 
or may live only a short period of 
time after the retirement date, and 
may not be able to enjoy the receipt 
of the annuity or pension payments, 
does not make his beneficial inter- 
est in the contributions of the em- 
ployer on his behalf forfeitable. 

If the employer’s contributions 


have been irrevocably applied to 
purchase an annuity contract for 
the employee, or if the trustee is 
obligated to use the employer’s con- 
tributions to provide an annuity for 
the employee provided only that 
the employee is alive on the dates 
the annuity payments are due, the 
employee’s rights in the employer’s 
contributions are considered non- 
forfeitable. 


While the foregoing rules may 
appear fair and equitable when ap- 
plied to pension plans generally, 
there are many special cases where 
they work great hardship. A very 
simple, yet extreme, illustration 
should suffice to prove this conten- 
tion, 

Illustration: Mr. A has been in 
the employ of a small company for 
many years. In fact, he was one 
of his employer’s original workers, 
and has stood by the business dur- 
ing both lean and prosperous times. 
Because of the nature of the busi- 
ness, and its type of employee com- 
pensation, the management has 
never considered it necessary or 
proper to adopt a qualified pension 
plan. Now that Mr. A is at retire- 
ment age, his employer is desirous 
of setting up a pension fund for 
this most loyal assistant, and does 
so by purchasing for him a single 
premium annuity,—one which guar- 
antees to pay $200 a month for re- 
maining lifetime. The considera- 
tion paid for the contract is $31,800. 

Under the provisions of the fore- 
going regulations, Mr. A must con- 
sider the contribution of his em- 
ployer as additional taxable in- 
come for the year that the con- 
tribution is made, in view of the 


Mr. Morton will welcome any constructive 


comments from readers, either pro or con, 


in connection with the “premium payment test” which 


was discussed in June and the “replacement cost 


method” for the valuation of insurance 


and annuities which was analyzed in July. 


He is also interested in receiving reader reactions 


to any of the other tax revision proposals 


Pertaining to life insurance and annuity 


contracts currently being considered 





fact that his rights in the annuity 
income for life are non-forfeitable. 
Hence, if his regular compensation 
for the final year of employment 
was $3,000, and he received the an- 
nuity contract in the same year, 


he would have gross income of 
$34,800 to report for income tax 
purposes, Assuming normal ex- 
emptions and deductions, his tax 
would amount to over $14,000. 

Naturally, the first question to 
present itself is where will Mr. A 
get the $14,000 with which to pay 
this tax? No doubt, he has found 
it difficult enough to live within the 
limits of his $3,000 annual salary 
because of high prices. Further- 
more, the annuity contract will 
produce only $2,400 gross each year 
from now on, and, so, if he were 
to use every cent of this income for 
over five years for the purpose of 
paying the tax, he would still owe 
the Government more tax. And, 
in addition to all this, he might be 
called upon to pay a small annual 
income tax on this annuity income 
under the present 3% rule for tax- 
ing such amounts. Of course, if he 
were to follow this course, he 
would h@&ve nothing for current 
living expenses during the first 
five-year period of his retirement. 
Hence, if he happens to have no 
other resources, he would seem to 
be just out of luck. 

Of course, there are several meth- 
ods that might be adopted in order 
to avoid much of this difficulty. 
For example, the employer might 
purchase the annuity contract, hav- 
ing the income payable to the com- 
pany rather than to the retired an- 
nuitant employee, and _ thereafter 
pay the pension out of such annuity 


income as it is received. Or, the 
employer might require the em- 
ployee to perform some _ limited 


functions in order to qualify for 
such payments, thus making them 
forfeitable. In this manner, the 
employee would be required to pay 
income tax only on the retirement 
income as it is received, and the 
employer would be able to deduct 
such payments only as they are 
made. 

But that is not the point. 

There are, of course, many thou- 
sands of cases where generous em- 
ployers would like to retire one or 
more of their employees on a sat- 
isfactory pension without includ- 
ing all workers alike and without 
becoming involved in a complicated 
and fictitious system of red-tape for 
an indefinite future period. 

These employees are not owners 
of the business, nor can it be said 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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EADERS who have been fol- 
» lowing this series of sales 
promotion articles, will recog- 
nize this as the second “exposition 
and analysis” devoted to the in- 
creasingly important woman’s mar- 
ket. Last month we marshalled to- 
gether for your consideration an 
array of facts, figures, opinions and 
experiences of many a company 
and many an individual. 
In this instalment, we bring you 
a compilation of actual sales sug- 
gestions, aimed at enabling you to 


get your full share of this $3,- 
000,000,000 market for life insur- 


ance. Additional suggestions for 
selling to specific types of women 
will appear in a subsequent issue. 


What Agents Say 


There are as many opinions about 
selling to women as there are 
people who sell to them. How- 
ever, we list below a few repre- 
sentative comments which may 
stimulate your own thinking on the 
subject and recall points of similar- 
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ity or difference in your own ex- 
perience, 

Referred Leads—One of the most 
important rules is to learn the value 
of a client, says “Sis” Hoffman of 
Cincinnati. Possibly the worst pit- 
fall in the life insurance business 
is neglecting clients already sold. 


Repeat buyers are those who think 
so much of you and your Service 
they 


that wouldn’t consider going 
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to anyone else with their life in-j 


surance problems. They are thef 
ones who give you referred lead 
and open the door to quicker, easiet 
sales. 

Centers of Influence—During th 
first eight years of my life insur 
ance experience, says Cora E. Hart-j 
vig of Los Angeles, my clientel} 
was predominantly feminine. Th 
market has one excellent advantage 
in that women are marvelous cent- 
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ers of influence. Through them Ij 
was referred not only to other 
women but to their husbandsj 


brothers and sweethearts. { 

Two Best Groups of Prospects—) 
Women who work fall into thre} 
classes, if the experience of C. P 
Fugate of Colorado Springs is i] 
guide. Class One comprises tht} 
girls who have just started to work J 
Class Two is composed of girls wht 
have been working, are fed up with" 
business and would like to get mal} 
ried. In Class Three are the oneéy 
past 30, who are still working an 
willing to call it a career. Clas 
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life inj One and Three are the best pros- 
ire the? pects. Class Three women are 
d leads| thinking seriously about their se- 
, easier i curity in later years and will listen 
} to a savings or annuity proposal. 
ing the! Class Two are tired of their jobs 
insur-} 229d would prefer to shift respon- 
: Hart-§ sibility to a husband. 
lienteet? The Class One group is usually 
> Th, Made up of young office workers 
vantage) °F teachers who enjoy their work, 
's cent-) think they would like to save money 
them |} 8%d are not yet thinking of shift- 
. other! 8g responsibility to a husband. 
sbands | Classes One and Three are always 
} g00d prospects. 
spects— Women Must Play Safe—“‘A 
> thre§ WOman’s problem is quite different 
f C. Pi from that of the average man,” says 
is is 2 Mrs. Helen Haas, New York Life, 
ae the} gent at Fargo, N. D., “When a 
ase ho man graduates from high 


rls who§ School or college or takes his first 
up with§ Job, he knows that from then on 
ot mat: | he must earn his own living. He 
he ones | also knows that he will probably 
ing ani} SUpport a family, and that, if he is 

Class) €Ver to retire, he must supply the 


greater part of the income needed 
for retirement. He knows where 
he stands, and this is an advantage, 
for he can prepare accordingly. 

“A young woman doesn’t know 
these things when she finishes 
school. She doesn’t know it when 
she is 25, or 30, or 40. Indeed, she 
never knows it for sure. She may 
marry at 18, be widowed or di- 
vorced at 20, 30, or 40. She may 
marry late in life and still find 
security. But she does not know. 
If she waits to begin preparing for 
the future until the time when she 
knows she must support herself or 
others, she may have a very short 
time in which to accumulate the 
money needed before she must re- 
tire. 

“What can she do? She can and 
should assume when she takes her 
first job that she will have to sup- 
port herself and provide for her 
own retirement. 

“She must play safe. She can 
begin a program she knows she 
can handle, and try to get it draw- 





ing dividends, and at a cash value 
stage, before she marries. She must 
be so well sold on it that she will 
battle for it, if her young husband 
wants her to drop it. She must 
understand its non-forfeiture pro- 


visions. This problem, as I see it, 
is the market for insurance for 
women of all ages. It is perhaps 
the most powerful selling aid I have 
discovered in dealing with women, 
and somewhere in my sales talk it 
finds its place in every case. It is 
not a new problem. It has always 
existed, but the two world wars, 
the changing world conditions and 
the present increasing divorce rate 
have magnified it—and the improve- 
ment in woman’s opportunities have 
made a solution possible. 

“The main obstacle in selling in- 
surance to women often seems to be 
men, Sometimes it is a father, who 
either believes his daughter cannot 
keep up the premiums or that she 
will drop it when she marries; or it 
is a fiancé or husband who says she 
does not need it for he can meet the 
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$ales $laute 


Those who have outstanding success in selling to women generally 


agree that the following selling procedures bring the best results: 


er 
oe STRESS 


CLARITY—Make your story clear and simple. Aim for clarity but 








avoid technical details. 


INDIVIDUALISM—Each woman likes to think she’s a little differ- 


ent from the millions of others. Tailor the policy to her individual 


needs. Make frequent use of the phrase, “Now in your case—” 


TACT—Don’t let a kind word be misinterpreted as empty flattery. 
Don’t imply that she’s just plain dumb, if she doesn’t buy from 


you on the spot. 


BARGAIN DAY—The “never-again-so-low a rate” will appeal to 
her thrifty instincts. 

EASE OF PAYMENT—She’s an inveterate purchaser on the instal- 
ment—and life insurance was the original instalment plan. (Well, 


wasn’t it?) 





A 
TRICK APPROACHES—Be sstraightforward. Tell your story 


frankly. Don’t use subterfuge, 


PRESSURE—Don’t rush her into a decision. She may not be as 
used to making important decisions as a man, and it may take her 


longer to make up her mind. 


FLATTERY—That stuff will get you nowhere with a woman of 
sound sense—and that is the only kind who will buy a policy and 


stay with it until completion. 


CRITICISM—This should be neither expressed nor implied. Don’t 
reflect on her judgment, point out her own shortcomings or talk down 


to her. 





ENITETESTECONTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTOOTTTTTTTT TTT TATA TTTTT TT 
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bills, if she dies. But can he guar. 
antee that he will be here whey 
she dies? 

“In the neighborhood where we 
lived for many years when I was 
a young married woman, there were 
at least five women who had been 
widowed between the ages of 4 
and 50 during the previous few 
years. All but one were totally 
unprepared to earn their living, ang 
all needed to do so immediately, 
What a short time they will have 
in which to earn and save before 
they are forced into retirement! 
Their husbands will not be here to 
pay their final expenses or to pro- 
vide for their old age. 

“The best market for women 
agents,” continues Mrs. Haas, “] 
find to be the business and profes- 
sional group, aged 35 to 50. These 
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women take their problems s¢e- 
riously. Usually, they are earning 
good salaries or have their own 
businesses. They have no illusions 
about the future. They are ready} 
to save from $20 to $50 a month} 
for premiums, and generally recog- } 
nize insurance as the _ best way | 
they can be sure to have an ade- | 
quate retirement income. Often at 
this age they are free of depend- 
ents. If not, they want to protect 
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their dependents and know that 
they still must provide for their 
future. These women are very ap 
proachable and often will decide 
quickly to save a substantial 
amount. 

“In dealing with women of this 
type, I go to a bit of trouble. I pre- 
pare professional-looking briefs, 
which are impressive, complete and 
tidy in appearance. They give the 
women something to keep and refet 
to later. These women like endow- 
ment at 65. They are encouraged t0 
buy as large a policy as possible ou! | 
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of their present income, because the 
rates are advancing rapidly, and a 
policy can always be reduced later, 
if it becomes burdensome. They are 
made to understand the provisions 
relating to their paid-up insurance 
and feel secure in their contract. 

“T have found, too, that insurance 
sold to women leads directly to sales 
to men—the men they marry. Often 
the insurance plan, begun by the 
girl before her marriage, encourages 
her young husband to buy more in- 
surance on his own life. I have sold 
at least 20 cases through this kind 
of influence.” 


Why Women Need Money—“In 
order to sell an insurance plan suc- 
cessfully to a woman,” says Arnold 
F. Beck, New York Life, Scranton, 
Pa, “we must know the reasons 
which would prompt her to buy it— 
her possible uses for money in the 
future: (1) Emergency uses (2) 
Help finance marriage (3) Help buy 
a home or furniture for the home 
(4) Travel (5) Finance the educa- 
tion of a child (6) Provide a feeling 
of independence after marriage— 
having some funds which she can 
definitely call her own (7) Retire- 
ment, along with husband, if she 
marries (8) Retirement all alone, if 











she doesn’t marry (9) Protection for 
loved ones.” 


The Lady Objects 


From the Bulletin of the Man- 
hattan Life, New York City, we are 
privileged to bring you these prac- 
ical answers to objections fre- 
quentiy encountered in selling to 
women, 

“Why do I need life insurance? I 
may get married some day.” 


Undoubtedly you will marry one 
of these days, but when you do, you 
i will still 


need life insurance. If, 
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$ales Factb 


The data on the long-term trend of employment of women from 
1900 to 1950 shows the little realized facts that had there been no 
war nearly the same high figures would have been reached by 1950; 
that it can be safely predicted that in excess of 16,000,000 women 
will be gainfully employed once more by that time; and that one 
out of every three women over 14 will have a job. (“Women—Dur- 
ing the War and After”, compiled by Bryn Mawr. . . Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


Eighty-four per cent of some 13,000 women interviewed were 
working to support themselves and their dependents, another eight 
per cent were working to increase their family’s security and only 
the last eight per cent were working because they wanted to. (U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Expansion of the female labor force since 1940 has been accom- 
panied by a sharp rise in the number of families in which both hus- 
band and wife are working. The latest survey figures available, 
February, 1946, show 5,070,000 families in which both husband and 
wife were working, an increase of approximately 2,000,000 over the 
census figures of April, 1940. (Institute of Life Insurance) 


About one-third of the 16,000,000 women who will be working by 
1950 will provide the entire income for their families; 50% will con- 
tribute more than half their support. .. . The employment-age trend 
showing that more than 50% of the women who have gone to work 
since 1940 are middle-aged women, indicates that there will be a 
continuing and growing group of employed women whose pay checks 
added to those of their husbands can and will buy a higher standard 
of living and in turn create more jobs. (“Women—During the War 
and After,” compiled by Bryn Mawr. Curtis Publishing Co.) 


How American women have moved into business and industry in 
the past seven years is reflected in a survey made in Pennsylvania, 
a key industrial state. Statistics show the following shifts in different 
industries: 


Proportion of Relative 

Industry Women Workers Increase 

RET), nis dione care nenme ene easiene tats 18.7% 31.2% 66.8% 
EE eer pire ta 56.9 61.9 8.8 
Paper anil printing .... ....20...2 21.3 32.0 50.2 
EN -ovs 6. s/h hha n Gi aae eS 70.9 84.6 19.3 
Lumber and furniture ........... 9.4 16.6 76.6 
RG lore wien ccna narecnnietaursen auth 30.8 44.8 45.5 
ere eee re heer 5.1 6.0 17.6 
CD vvcnnesnndudemmseewi 12.6 21.1 67.5 
Transportation equipment ....... 3.7 7.1 91.9 
ern rr 2.2 10.5 277.3 


(Pennsylvania State Employment Service) 
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"| may be a bit late. . 


after you are married, you should 
die, your husband will be faced with 
heavy bills. I am sure that you'd 
rather have those bills paid for, 
than taken out of his pocket. More- 
over, when you marry, your hus- 
band will certainly not think any 
the less of you when you tell him 
you have a life insurance policy 
with substantial cash values. He 
will not feel that the fact that you 
had been able to carry through a 
definite savings program should be 
held against you... . 

If you do marry, that will be fine, 
but you'll want a savings plan in 
any event. It is estimated that only 
one man out of five is independent 
of both job and charity at 65. How 
do you know you will be able to 
pick the one in five? That’s a pos- 
sibility, yes; but this is a guarantee. 


Of course. But most married 
women own life insurance, too... . 
When you do get married and talk 
things over with your husband, 
you'll learn about his life insurance, 
and he will be pleased with yours. 


If you marry and, because he is 
just starting out on a_ business 
career, your husband is not able to 
save the ten cents a day this policy 
will cost you, you'll have to go on 
working anyway, won’t you? Surely 
out of your combined incomes you'll 
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—hwohen smith 


. I'm working on a preferred risk" 


be able to keep this policy going to 
give you a cash backlog in case of 
emergency—the cash you wouldn’t 
be able to pay out of your salaries. 

“My father doesn’t think I need 
life insurance.” 

(Ask for the privilege of going 
over the plan with the father so 
he’ll be better acquainted with its 


merits, Often you will find tha 
through talking to him, you can in. 
crease the amount you suggested ty 
the young woman on his promise ty 
help her with the premiums.) 

I wouldn’t for a minute tell yoy 
to go against your father’s instruc. 
tions; but I wonder if he really 
means what he said as definite ip. 
structions? Perhaps he is watching 
you eagerly to see if you are mature 
enough yet to make your own de. 
cisions. That’s the way most fathers 
feel—eager to have proof thei 
daughters have grown up enough to 





make up their own minds. 


“T want to talk it over with .. ot 
(father, brother, lawyer, banker,} 
friend or other). : 


By all means, do. It is important,} 
Would you mind if I saw him, too? } 
He may raise a question that you 
could not answer and that I might 
be able to—just so everything can | 
be ironed out the first time. 

“I can’t afford enough to make it 
worthwhile.” 

The less you are able to save, the} 
more imperative the need to save 
something. If you had a lot o 
money behind you, this plan would 
not be so essential. But as thing | 
are, is anyone else saving money for 
your old age? A little bit is tha 
much more than nothing at all 
Perhaps you couldn’t be independ- 
ent at 65 on $25 a month; but you'd 
be just $25 worth less dependent | 
Just ask any elderly woman living 
on the charity of children or rela- 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Voluntary 


HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
PLANS 


N view of the current discussions 

about the respective places or 

merits of private or govern- 
mental actions on health insurance, 
it may be of interest to study some 
practical aspects of voluntary health 
insurance benefits administered by 
a private insurance company. These 
benefits are insured under group 
hospital expense, surgical and medi- 
cal care reimbursement policies. The 
experience used is that of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York and I gratefully acknowl- 


) edge the use of its facilities. 


During the last decade the de- 
velopment of group health cover- 


| ages was so rapid that even those 


who have always been close to the 
administration of these group plans 
are amazed to note the difference 
in benefits, if they run across an 
“ancient” memorandum dated 1937. 

Early in 1937 eligibility for health 
insurance on a group basis was 
limited to employees of sizeable 


} concerns who were already group- 


insured for weekly cash benefits in 


; case of temporary disability. The 


health insurance benefits consisted 
of payments for room and board 
charges in hospitals, at the rate of 
$3 or $4 per day, for a maximum of 


| 21 days, plus $15 or $20 (5 times 


the daily benefit) as an allowance 


| towards the charges for laboratory 


sefvices, operating room and anes- 


; thesia, 





by 4. W. Steiuhaus 


Research Assistant 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Currently, offers to underwrite 
health insurance benefits on a group 
basis may include various combina- 
tions of the following maximum 
benefits: 


(1) Benefits for hospital expenses 

Room and board charges may be 
reimbursed up to $10 a day for a 
maximum of 31 or 70 days, as de- 
sired. Reimbursement for longer 
periods may also be arranged in 
special circumstances. All other 
hospital charges may be reimbursed, 
including charges for x-rays, lab- 
oratory services and drugs, up to 
ten, 15 or 20 times the daily benefit. 
Maternity benefits may be included 
for a maximum of 14 days confine- 
ment, plus 10 times the daily bene- 
fit for delivery room and other 
hospital charges. 


(2) Benefits for surgery 
Reimbursement for surgeons’ 
charges may be insured, Payments 
are made according to an estab- 
lished schedule which lists the re- 
imbursement to be provided for 
the different surgical procedures. 
The maximum for a single proced- 
ure may be as high as $300. Obstetri- 
cal benefits may be included. The 


surgical procedures enumerated in 
the schedule are reimbursed, even 
if performed in the _ physician’s 
office. 


(3) Benefits for medical care and 
diagnosis 

In case of non-surgical illnesses or 
injuries (always excepting those re- 
imburseable under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws) physicians’ visits 
may be reimbursed up to $3 for 
office and hospital visits and up to 
$4.50 for home visits. X-ray and 
laboratory services rendered out- 
side of hospitals and required for 
diagnosis may be reimbursed ac- 
cording to a schedule, setting forth 
specific benefits for various pro- 
cedures, with a maximum of $25 a 
year. 

These benefits are not only avail- 
able to employees but, also, to their 
dependents (wife ahd unmarried 
children within the age limits of 14 
days and 18 years). 

These health insurance benefits 
were developed in easy stages. When 
a new form of group insurance is 
devised, many limitations are im- 
posed, which at that time seem 
reasonable because of the experi- 
mental nature of the benefits. As 
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ITHIN the next six to seven 
weeks Veterans Administra- 
tion will begin issuing policies to 
approximately 1,000,000 veterans 
who have converted their National 
Service Life Insurance to one of 
the permanent forms of insurance 
offered by VA. A sample policy 
has been circulated by VA to six 
leading commercial companies for 
comment and, as this issue goes to 
press, replies have been received 
from three of these companies. 
Issuance of policies to veterans 
has been one of the major changes 
urged by Representative [Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Rep., Mass., chair- 
man of the House Veterans Com- 
mittee. VA will start issuing poli- 
cies to holders of converted insur- 
ance as soon as a decision is reached 
on the policy form to be used. Is- 
suance of certificates to approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 veterans and serv- 
ice personnel, holding non-con- 
verted NSLI, would be a monu- 
mental task requiring additional ap- 
propriations from Congress, How- 
ever, the start has been made and 
Mrs. Rogers told THE SPECTATOR 
that she is “quite pleased” with the 
attitude of VA toward the recom- 
mendations made by her commit- 
tee as a result of the investigation 
recently completed by the commit- 
tee staff. In addition to urging that 
policies be issued to veterans, these 
recommendations covered such 
points as organization of corre- 
spondence files, cycle billing, early 
payment of dividends, and a 
request that the Veterans Admin- 
istrator ask the General Account- 
ing Office to make a pre-audit of 
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VA insurance funds. On this latter 
point, Mrs. Rogers told THE SPEC- 
TATOR that, if the Administrator 
did not ask for such an audit, she 
herself would do so very soon. 

All of the recommendations, com- 
prising quite a lengthy list, are de- 
signed to make VA insurance prac- 
tices similar to those of commercial 
companies. Mrs, Rogers has been 
assured by VA that she will receive 
a reply to her recommendations by 
Sept. 1—based on a study now un- 
derway. VA will put into effect, 
as soon as possible, all such rec- 
ommendations that are feasible 
within the limits of available funds 
and personnel. 


Over veterans’ insurance de- 
velopments include the enactment 
of legislation terminating govern- 
ment guarantee of premium pay- 
ments on commercial life insurance 
policies held by persons in service 
on Jan. 25, 1948, with protection 
continuing on all approved applica- 
tions up to two years after dis- 
charge. 

With more than 9,000,000 veterans 
still eligible for reinstatement of 
their National Service Life Insur- 
ance, VA also decided to extend 
until Jan, 1 the reinstatement privi- 
leges which do not require a phys- 
ical examination. 

During the first five months of 
the intensive reinstatement cam- 
paign more than 611,000 World War 
Il veterans reinstated insurance 
valued at $3,776,000,000. This total 
would have been higher had it not 
been for some of the faults in the 
VA insurance set-up noted by Mrs. 
Rogers. 

Two other VA insurance benefits 
lapsed on Aug. 1: (1) the regulation 
permitting waiver of premium pay- 
ments because of total disability; 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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the experience unfolds, those of the 
original limitations, which prove yn. 
necessary, are removed. 

For instance, the benefits for the 
wife and children of employees 
were originally limited to 2/3rds of 
the employee’s schedule of benefits 
and to $500 in the aggregate for 
each dependent. The employer does 
exercise sufficient control to prevent 
an employee from absenting himself 
for unnecessarily long periods, 
However, the employer has no such 
control over the employee’s de- 
pendents. There was a _ possibility 
that hospital stay might have been 
unduly prolonged, but, the benefit 
experience with dependents’ insur. 
ance clearly indicated that the abuse 
was not material and these limita- 
tions were dropped. 

It might be mentioned that the 
insurance companies did not pro- 
ceed so cautiously because of pos- 
sible financial losses due to in- 
sufficiency of premium charges, 
since in the case of these group con- 





tracts, premiums can be adjusted | 
annually, and a_ possible 
therefore limited in amount. 
development was cautious because 


of the experimental nature of the | 


benefits and because it is evidently 
much easier, as a matter of good 
will, to withhold a benefit than to 
take it away, after it has once been 
granted. In order to be successful, 
these plans had to create good will 
among physicians, nurses, hospitals 
and laboratories furnishing _ the 
services and good will, as well as 
good health, among the insured. 

It was necessary to educate the 


loss is 
The | 





insured, his employer, and his 
physician as to the necessity of com § 
pleting forms prior to the payment! 
of benefits. The insurance com-| 
panies, in turn, had to train per-j) 
sonnel adequate to handle the con- ! 
plex administration. Private insur- | 
ance companies, while endeavoring | 
to provide maximum protection for} 
social needs, have to operate efy | 
ficiently and must keep expendi) 
tures within reasonable limits. 


In order to gain experience, the | 
first plans provided benefits only} 
for the employees of selected groups) 
and only hospital charges for room] 
and board, laboratory services, oF 
erating room and anesthesia welt) 
reimbursed. Then, maternity bene- |} 
fits were added, benefits extended} 
to dependents, other _ hospitd 
charges reimbursed, and the scale} 
of benefits liberalized. The next step} 
was to reimburse surgeons’ chargé} 
for operations performed in tht} 
hospital and for obstetrical proced: | 
ures. Since there are quite a num} 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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HE plans we have heretofore 
T teen considering are not gov- 

erned by the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1942—that most am- 
bitious Act, which undertook to in- 
crease revenue, stop leaks, and at 
the same time remedy inequities. 
Those provisions relate to contribu- 
tions to trusts and the purchase of 
annuities. However, so far as the 
deductions of the employer are con- 
cerned, the amendments to Section 
23(p) do apply to all deferred com- 
pensation plans, including taxpayers 
on the accrual basis who are per- 
mitted to take deductions only in 
the year of payment. 

A number of recommendations 
made in the Report of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee pursuant to S. Res. 215 (75th 
Congress) June 19, 1939, relating to 
profit-sharing trusts, were adopted. 
The Report suggested among other 
things that deductions with respect 
to the purchase of annuities and 
contributions to trusts should be 
treated similarly. The cost of an- 
nuities was deductible in the one 
year of purchase. Contributions for 
pension trusts with respect to past 
services were deductible over a 
period of ten years. The Report 
also suggested that contributions to 
a trust should not be required to 
be spread over a period of years. 

The Revenue Act of 1942 permits 
full deductions of the contributions 
in the taxable year, subject to cer- 
tain limitations. However, the Re- 
port also suggested (p. 131) the 
exemption from all income taxes of 
payments to employees from accu- 
mulated profit-sharing retirement 
funds. It further suggested the is- 
suance and sale of “United States 
Government profit-sharing fund 
bonds”, available only for profit- 
sharing funds, and used for the pro- 
tection of profit-sharing fund in- 
vestments. The term “profit-shar- 
ing fund” was given a very general 
interpretation and was intended to 
include pension trusts not depend- 
ent for contributions upon a per- 
centage of current earnings. 

It should be noted that Senators 
Vandenberg and Herring, in the Re- 
port of the Subcommittee, did not 
recommend any of these suggestions, 
They were made by the staff em- 
ployed by the Committee, and were 
submitted by the Committee mere- 
ly as the testimony of witnesses at 
a Committee hearing. The sugges- 
tion for entire exemption from in- 
come taxation of the profit-sharing 
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distribution is an example of ex- 
treme incentive taxation. Taxpayers 
in general should be treated fairly 
and equitably, but a policy of tax 
exemptions to encourage certain ac- 
tions, may prove extremely dan- 
gerous to the general welfare. 

The other suggestion with respect 
to issuance and sale of “United 
States Government profit-sharing 
fund bonds” was also in the nature 
of a suggested subsidy. It was sug- 
gested that the minimum interest 
rate of such bonds should be at least 
4% per cent. In the meantime, 
since 1939, the Government bonds 
available for investment by pension 
trusts have increased by many bil- 
lions. Therefore, any merit in the 
above suggestion in 1939 would not 
appear to exist today, unless we 
favor a subsidy to encourage such 
pension and profit-sharing trusts in 
the form of high interest bonds. 

Let us now consider whether 
there is any unfair treatment with 
respect to the taxation of death 
benefits under annuity and pension 
trust plans. If the trust or the em- 
ployer purchases life insurance, the 
proceeds will be exempt from tax- 
ation. Proceeds of life insurance 
payable upon the death of the in- 
sured, where the policy has not 
been transferred for a _ valuable 
consideration, have been exempt 
under all of the revenue acts be- 
ginning with the Act of 1913. Often 
the death of the insured results in 
the loss of the breadwinner, and 
any possible gain is more than off- 
set by such loss. At any rate, it 
may be assumed that it is the long 
established Congressional policy to 


exempt proceeds of life insurance 
paid upon the death of the insured. 

But suppose the employer, instead 
of buying life insurance from an 
insurance company, is a self-insurer, 
either directly or indirectly through 
a trust. Should the death benefit 
received by the widow in such a 
case be taxable when such benefit 
would not have been taxable if it 
had been received from an insur- 
ance company. The language of the 
present exemption provisions (10) 
may be broad enough to include 
such death benefits. 

At this point attention should be 
called to the fact that under the 
income tax regulations relating to 
approved trusts, the widow is held 
taxable upon the amount paid under 
life insurance to the extent the pro- 
ceeds include the reserve held to 
pay a pension. (11) The validity 
of that provision has been ques- 
tioned in view of the explicit ex- 
emption in Section 22(b) (1) relat- 
ing to proceeds of life insurance 
paid upon the death of the insured. 

Perhaps an equitable solution to 
the situation would be to exempt 
from the income tax death benefits 
payable either directly by an em- 
ployer under an employee welfare 
plan or paid by an insurance com- 
pany up to a reasonable amount, 
such as one year’s salary, whether 
payable in a lump sum or in instal- 
ments. Such exemption may be 
justified in that it generally only 
partially offsets the loss from the 
death of the breadwinner. If a 
complete exemption of even a 
limited amount is not considered 
advisable, then such death benefit if 
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should at least 


paid in one sum 
have the advantage of a long-term 
capital gain, such as is given to dis- 
tributions made in one year upon 
termination of employment in the 
case of approved pension trusts. 
Now let us consider further the 
estate tax angle. If the death bene- 
fit is payable under a life insurance 
policy, the value of the policy 
would be subject to the Federal es- 
tate tax, if the employee had the 
right to name the beneficiary, which 
is an incident of ownership. If 
he does not have such right, and 
if the employee has not contributed 
any funds toward such insurance, it 
would appear that the insurance 
would not be taxable, unless the 
mere rendition of services for which 
he received full compensation dur- 
ing his lifetime, be considered 
equivalent to the premium payment. 
If the death benefit is payable 
under the provisions of a joint and 
survivor annuity contract, the value 
of the survivor annuity is apparent- 
ly considered by the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau (12) as subject to es- 
tate taxes. The employee, appar- 
ently by his election to receive such 
an annuity in lieu of a straight life 
annuity, is considered as having 
made a transfer to take effect at his 
death. He may not have applied 
any funds to purchase such annuity, 
yet his mere election may be suffi- 
cient to tax the annuity. Moreover, 
when the wife’s rights become 
vested, he may be considered as 
having made a gift, subject to the 
gift tax, and being a gift of a future 
interest, not entitled to the $3000. 
exclusion feature of the law. 
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Further, when he makes a gift of 
something of value that he received 
from his employer, it would appear 
that he had received income in the 
nature of compensation for which 
he would be taxable. Thus the 
election to receive a joint and sur- 
vivor annuity, and so protect the 
employee’s widow, may result in an 
additional income tax to the em- 
ployee, a gift tax to the employee, 
an estate tax, and an income tax to 
the widow based on the 3 per cent 
formula. Such an aggregate to tax 
burdens may leave little left for the 
widow. 

If the death benefit is not re- 
garded as life insurance or is not a 
survivor annuity, it would be sub- 
ject to estate taxes only on the 
theory that the employee by ren- 
dering service under a contract had 
caused a transfer of property to be 
made ‘effective at or after his death. 
But as stated before, he may have 
had only an expectancy, since the 
employer may have been able to re- 
lieve himself of any liability for the 
death benefit by discharging him. 

To summarize the estate tax sit- 
uation with respect to employee 
death benefits, it may be concluded 
(a) that such tax would appear to 
be avoidable if the death benefit 
was only an expectancy capable of 
being made ineffective at the whim 
of the employer through discontin- 
uance of the plan for the severance 
of the employer-employee rela- 
tionship; (b) if the employee has 
contributed only services, and does 
not have the right to designate the 
beneficiary, it is doubtful whether 
such benefit would be subject to es- 
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tate taxes; (c) where the benefit igs 
payable under a life insurance con- 
tract, a joint and survivor annuity, 
or a nonforfeitable trust, with the 
right of the employee to designate 
the beneficiary, it appears likely 
that such benefit would be subject 
to estate taxes. 

The Committee on Taxation, Trust 
Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, has suggested that ll 
amounts received by beneficiaries 
for employees’ pension, annuity and 
similar funds, be treated as income, 
and that the right to receive bene- 
fits and payments made from such 
funds be made free from gift tax 
and estate tax to the employee and 
his estate (pp: 6 and 23). The 
Report speaks particularly of the 
inequity involved in the case of 
joint and survivor income, under 
which it is possible that the wife 
may not survive to enjoy the al- 
leged gift, and if she does survive, 
she may not live sufficiently long to 
realize its value as determined for 
estate tax purpose. Such inequities 
may result in all purchases of joint 
and survivor annuity contracts, re- 
gardless of employee plans and 
should be given remedial legis- 
lative consideration, 

Under the existing Federal estate 
tax regulations an annuity may be 
valued in either of three ways. If 
paid by an insurance company reg- 
ularly engaged in the selling of 
contracts of that character the value 
is established through the sale by 
that company of comparable con- 
tracts. If paid by a life insurance 
company under the terms of an 
optional settlement made with re- 
spect to a life insurance policy, 
the value is the sum used by the 
insurance company in determining 
the amount of the annuity, or the 
sum that would have been payable 
in cash if no option had _ been 
exercised. All other future pay- 
ments are to be discounted upon 
the basis of compound interest at 
4 per cent a year, and if it is a 
life annuity, upon the basis of the 
Actuaries or Combined Experience 
Table of Mortality. 

If a widow, aged 60, is to receive 
$500 a month for her lifetime, the 
value for estate tax purpose might 
be $107,500, the replacement cost 
of the annuity; $77,500, proceeds 
payable at death under a life in- 
surance policy, or $57,500. payable 
under a will. (13) Thus, where the 
annuity is provided under an an- 
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the net gain of insurance in 

force in the United States for 
the first six months of 1947 is less 
than that of the corresponding pe- 
riod for the preceding year, the 
Agency Management Association 
reported in its quarterly “Insurance 
in Force Survey” published this 
month. This survey is based on 
the figures of 110 life insurance 
companies, representing 89% of the 
total ordinary insurance in force in 
the United States. 

Figures for the United States sur- 
vey, projected on an annual basis, 
put the net gain for the first six 
months of 1947 at 8.35% insurance 
in force at the beginning of the 
year. For the same period in 1946 
the figure was 11.16%. The differ- 
ence in net gain reflects a drop in 
production from 14.89% for six 
months in 1946 to 12.77% in 1947, 
and an increase in terminations 
from 3.73% for the first half of 
1946 to 4.42% in 1947. The absolute 
gain, however, is still higher than 
it has been for any preceding six 
months period of any year except 
1946. 

The Canadian insurance in force 
survey, to which 24 life companies 
contribute their Canadian experi- 
ence, shows that the net gain in 
Canada for the first half of 1947 
is slightly higher than in the United 
States. This gain represents a de- 
crease from the gain of the pre- 
ceding year. 

A comparison of Canadian busi- 
ness for the first part of 1947 lists 
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new business at 14.13% and term- 
inations at 4.64%, reflecting a net 
gain of 9.49%. For the same six 
months in 1946 new business was 
15.27%, terminations 4.20% and net 
gain 11.07%. 


“Big Buyers” 

Individual proprietors led all oc- 
cupational groups in number of big 
life insurance policies bought from 
the Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., during the second 
quarter of 1947 and also in total 
volume thus purchased, according 
to the company’s quarterly survey 
of buyers of life insurance policies 
to $10,000 or more. 

Listed according to number of 
policies bought, the big buyer 
groups were: Individual proprie- 
tors, skilled workers, professional 
men, executives, managers, sales- 
men, clerks, farmers, students, un- 
classified, housewives, unskilled 
workers and laborers, and teachers. 

The big buyer groups listed ac- 
cording to total amounts purchased 
were: Individual proprietors, man- 
agers, executives, skilled workers, 
professional men, farmers, salesmen, 
clerks, students, housewives, un- 
classified, unskilled workers and 
laborers, and teachers. 


Income Plans 


Forty-four percent of life insur- 
ance benefits available in 1946 un- 
der ordinary and group endowment 
and death settlements were used to 
set up continuing income plans for 
policyholders or beneficiaries, a new 
high in the proportion of funds 
used for this purpose, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. 


The 1946 aggregate of funds set 
aside for future income payment 
was $586,000,000, compared with 
$545,000,000 in 1945, $475,000,000 in 
1944, and $418,000,000 in 1943. 

The total of such funds left with 
the life insurance companies for 
payment under these income plans 
now amounts to approximately $3,- 
800,000,000, an increase of $1,300,- 
000,000 in the past three years. 


Families Receive $346,000,000 

Income payments to American 
families from these funds increased 
to $346,000,000 in 1946, compared 
with $301,000,000 in 1945 and $248,- 
000,000 in 1943. The increase has 
been progressive from year to year 
as a larger proportion of the avail- 
able benefits has been placed under 
income settlements. 

“The rise in use of life insurance 
benefits for income plans is a dem- 
onstration of the extent to which 
American families are now planning 
their protection programs,” the In- 
stitute commented. “As recently as 
1930, only 10% of the then smaller 
benefit payments were used for in- 
come plans and in 1920 the percent- 
age was only about 5%. The 1946 
aggregate of $586,000,000 used in 
this way compares with only about 
$93,000,000 in 1930 and $19,000,000 
in 1920. Careful family financial 
planning has built up a huge re- 
serve of benefit funds for future 
planned income use, already $3,- 
800,000,000 and growing annually. 


Integral Part of Planning 
“Income use of life insurance, 


making it an integral part of family 
financial planning, has largely been 
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a development of the present gen- 
eration, with the life insurance 
agents of the country making a 
major contribution to this orderly 
planning of family programs. 
Through their efforts, millions of 
planned programs have been set 
up which will mature in the future. 
There will always be a need for 
some policies to be paid in cash for 
immediate expenses, but for the 
basic protection needs—funds for 
maintaining homes and _ keeping 
families together over the years— 
the income plan has come to be one 
of the valuable elements of life 
insurance, 

“The use of benefit payments in 
this way is also an anti-inflationary 
factor, helping to hold back large 
sums from current spending and 
building up future purchasing 
power as a Stabilizing force.” 


Expense Ratios 


The 1946 ratio of operating ex- 
penses to income of all U. S. life 
insruance companies was 15.5%, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This compares with the 
1945 ratio of 13.7% and the 1944 
ratio of 13.6%, the lowest recorded 
since 1933. 

“There were several reasons for 
the rise in the expense ratio last 
year,” said the Institute, “notably 
the record volume of sales, in- 
creased payrolls and generally ris- 
ing costs. Business expenses were 
up on a wide front. Total person- 
nel at work in the business in- 
creased 14% during the year, re- 
flecting the return to their prewar 
posts of thousands of veterans and, 
also an expansion in staff both of 
home and agency offices to service 
the larger amount of life insurance 
in force. 


Services Resumed 

“Life insurance, due to personnel 
shortages, had to curtail certain 
policyholder services during the 
war, and with more people avail- 
able these services have now been 
resumed. Also, the companies have 
found it possible to undertake a 
variety of projects that had been 
deferred under war conditions.” 

The operating ratio as computed 
by the Institute relates all expenses, 
including commissions, agency ex- 
penses, home office salaries, medical 
fees, rents and all other manage- 
ment expenses to income made up 
of premium income, net investment 
income and other cash receipts. 


Production Clubs 


A new “Handbook of Production 
Clubs” for home office use has been 


published by the Agency Manage- 
ment Association, summarizing the 
practices of 76 life insurance com- 
panies on club organization. Com- 
piled by Theodore A. Guest, re- 
search assistant, the study outlines 
rules for club qualification and gives 
a breakdown of club structures by 
size of company. 

The survey shows that most of 
the contributing companies operate 
clubs based directly on volume of 
production, the $100,000 club being 
the most popular type. In about 
two-thirds of the companies the 
major award for club qualification 
is attendance at the company or 
club convention. The usual qual- 
ifying period is one year. 

More than half of the reporting 
companies list special rules for new 
agents and 43 indicate persistency 
requirements. A large majority 
credit business upon payment of 
the first premium, whether full or 
fractional. 

This is the Association’s first re- 
port on agency production clubs in 
five years. It is prepared in stand- 
ardized outline form with loose- 
leaf pages to allow for revisions 
and additions. 


Group Insurance 


Group insurance and = annuity 
policies in the number of 46,950,000 
were owned by workers in the 
United States at the start of 1947, 
an increase of 9,750,000 or 26% dur- 
ing the preceding year, it was re- 
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ported recently by the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. Total 
sums paid in during 1946 by em- 
ployers and employees to maintain 
these voluntary plans of protection 
were $917,000,000, an increase of 
$89,900,000 over the 1945 payments. 

The total number of workers cov- 
ered by these plans is not deter- 
mined, because many are insured 
under several of the nine types of 
protection now written. There are, 
however, 13,025,000 workers covered 
by group life insurance; 7,000,000 
covered by group accident and 
health insurance; 5,800,000 by group 
hospital expense insurance, with 4,- 
748,000 dependents of these workers 
also covered; 5,392,000 by group 
surgical expense insurance, with 2,- 
524,000 of their dependents also cov- 
ered; 5,297,000 by group debtor’s life 
insurance; 4,535,000 by group acci- 
dental death and dismemberment 
insurance; 1,468,000 by group an- 
nuities; 490,000 by group medical 
expense insurance, with 125,000 de- 
pendents also covered; and 348,000 
by wholesale life insurance, regular 
life policies purchased on the group 
plan. 

The total amount of coverage pro- 
vided for these workers was $27,- 
473,900,000 of group life insurance; 
$583,600,000 of group debtor’s life 
insurance, covering installment 
loans including mortgages; $585,- 


400,000 of wholesale life insurance; 
$8,517,500,000 of group accidental 
death and dismemberment 


insur- 
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ance: weekly benefits of $127,200,000 
under group accident and health in- 
surance; annual income of $324,- 
700,000 under group annuities; $1,- 
101,700,000 maximum surgical bene- 
fits; daily benefits of $47,700,000 
under group hospital expense in- 
surance. 

Greatest gains in the past year 
were shown in the newer types of 
group plans, the number of group 
medical expense policies in force 
increasing 47%, while group surgic- 
al expense policies increased 36% 
and group hospital expense policies 
33%. Group debtor’s insurance cer- 
tificates increased 64%. 

The number of employer-em- 
ployee group contracts in effect at 
the end of 1946 was 208,720, an 
increase of 34,675 during the year. 
These do not represent the number 
of firms offering group insurance, 
as some firms provide several types 
of group insurance. The number 
of firms providing group life insur- 
ance at year end was 33,320; those 
with group accident and health in- 
surance numbered 26,820; group 
hospital expense, 25,730; group sur- 
gical expense 24,600. During the 
year 5,664 firms added group sur- 
gical benefits and 5,341 firms added 
group hospital expense insurance. 

The figures of the Life Insurance 
Association of America are based 
on a survey covering 127 United 
States and Canadian life insurance 
companies and 31 casualty insur- 
ance companies which write group 
accident and health insurance. 

Premium income for 1946 in- 
creased 10%, although the gain 
varied by type of group coverage. 
In the case of group accident and 
health the premium total actually 
declined 1.5% although the number 
of certificates in force increased by 
18%. In most cases, the premium 
income increase was considerably 
less than the increase in number of 
certificates. This was due to the 
annual readjustments in the busi- 
ness. The post-war decrease in 
number of women employed was 
one factor and the fact that pre- 
mium payments were retroactively 
adjusted to actual experience was 
another. Also the second half of 
the year was more productive of 
new business than the first half, so 
that premium income, usually on a 
monthly basis, did not gain at the 
same rate as the amount in force 
for the calendar year. 


Lapse Study 
An intensive one-month study to 
find the causes of the recent per- 
ceptible upturn in lapses has been 
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launched by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, Minneapolis. The study 
enlists the agent’s co-operation by 
focusing his attention on the very 
substantial cost to him of a lapsed 
policy, measured by renewal com- 
missions he would otherwise have 
earned under the Arnold System 
over the remainder of the renewal 
period. 

In a letter announcing the study 
to agents, President O. J. Arnold 
said, 

“Early reports for 1947 indicate a 
trend toward more lapses for the 
life insurance business as a whole. 
A recent check in NwNL indicates 
the same tendency. Naturally, this 
report is a matter of concern to me, 
as I am sure it will be to you. 

“Because it is so important, I have 
suggested a careful study be made, 
not only to see if everything pos- 
sible is being done to prevent lapses, 
but also to find the reasons why 
policies have lapsed.” 

Agents with lapses in the first six 
months of 1947—a number of agents 
have had none—are receiving a 
“Lapse Report Card” for each 
lapsed policy. The card bears the 
lapsed policyholder’s name, number, 
and date of lapse, and asks two 
questions: (1) What was the reason 
for this lapse? (2) Did you secure 
reinstatement? 

Space is provided for noting the 
person’s occupation and any other 
facts which may explain the lapse. 
Special stress is placed on reinstat- 
ing promptly all business which has 
lapsed during the first six months 
of 1947. The company will make 
a careful analysis of returned lapse 
report cards and the reasons why 
policies lapse will be made promptly 
available to NwNL agents to aid 
them in preventing future lapses. 

NSLI Deadline Extended 

Veterans Administration today 
announced that the liberal rein- 
statement privileges now in effect 
for National Service Life Insurance 
will be extended to Jan. 1, 1948. 

Until this announcement was 
made, World War II veterans who 
had let their wartime NSLI term 
policies lapse for a period of more 
than three months had only until 
midnight Aug. 1 to reinstate them 
without generally having to take a 
physical examination. 

VA said the deadline was ex- 
tended to give every former policy- 
holder more time to reinstate his 
Government insurance simply by 
certifying that he is in as good 
health as he was at the time of 
lapse and executing the required 


application. Only two monthly 
premiums must accompany an ap- 
plication for reinstatement of term 
insurance, 

The deadline was extended last 
February to Aug. 1, 1947. During 
the past five months, more than 
500,000 veterans reinstated policies 
carrying upwards of three and one- 
half billion dollars of insurance 
protection. 


Recruiting 


A carefully planned program of 
long range agency objectives, set 
down on paper in black and white, 
is one of the most effective recruit- 
ing tools a manager can use to 
attract good men to his agency, 
Charles W. Campbell, C. L. U, 
home office agency manager for the 
Prudential at Newark, told mem- 
bers of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association’s seventy- 
sixth School in agency management 
at Chicago. 

Mr. Campbell, whose agency paid 
for more than $17,000,000 of ordi- 
nary business in 1946 to lead all 
Prudential ordinary agencies last 
year, was guest speaker at the clos- 
ing exercises of the school at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Sixty-five 
life insurance agency managers, 
general agents and home office 
agency department executives were 
graduated from the school, latest 
of a series which started in 1929. 

Good prospective agency recruits 
are more likely to be drawn to a 
career of life insurance selling by 
a manager who has carefully esti- 
mated his situation and clearly de- 
fined his long-term objectives, Mr. 
Campbell declared. He also urged 
the members of the graduating class 
to provide an effective administra- 
tive organization within their agen- 
cies, and called administrative re- 
sponsibility “one of the most fre- 
quently overlooked parts of the 
manager’s job today.” 

Speaking on the subject of “Man- 
agement in Action,” Mr. Campbell 
pointed out that the job of agency 
management today is vastly com- 
plicated by the changed conditions 
of the atomic age, and by the fact 
that “frequent change is, in a sense, 
itself a constant condition today.” 

As examples of these changed 
conditions, Mr. Campbell pointed to 
the tremendous increase of life in- 
surance in force; to the 21 billions 
of business written last year; to the 
downward trend in volume during 
the first five months of 1947 as com- 
pared with 1946, together with the 
June sales volume which was with- 
in two per cent of that for the cor- 
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responding month last year; to in- 
creases in agency personnel, with 
correspondingly increased manage- 
rial responsibility in training and 
supervision; to sales competition 
from other industries; and to the 
challenge of increased discrimina- 
tion in buying on the part of the 


public. 
Mr. Campbell, whose Newark 
agency again led the Prudential 


with more than $10,000,000 of ordi- 
nary paid for during the first half 
of 1947, urged that managers “write 
your own plan of action,” in order 
to define clearly the responsibilities 
of everyone within the agency or- 
ganization and prevent duplication 
of effort. 


HE re-election campaign of Charles 

E. Cleeton, C.L.U., Occidental Life, 
Los Angeles, for trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was offi- 
cially launched in Fresno when his candi- 
dacy was overwhelmingly endorsed by the 
California State Association in annual con- 
vention, with 70 delegates in attendance. 
Previously Cleeton's candidacy for trustee 
had been endorsed by the boards of direc- 
tors of all 16 of the local life under- 
writer associations in California. 


During Cleeton's years as division chair- 
man of the NALU membership committee, 
membership of local associations in Cali- 
fornia has increased from i671 to 3363. 
In most other states under his supervision, 
membership was also increased. At present, 
Mr. Cleeton is directing a new campaign 
which it is hoped will again double NALU 
membership in California. 


Mr. Cleeton's career in association work 
began more than 20 years ago. He served 
in every office in the Los Angeles Asso- 





Just as architectural plans are 
necessary before a house is built, 
blueprints are necessary before an 
agency is constructed, he declared. 
The manager must first decide 
which of three types of agency he 
intends to build: an agency based 
upon the manager’s personal pro- 
duction; an agency incorporating 
personal production with an agency 
organization; or “a real agency or- 
ganization whose prime purpose is 
to build men.” 


Agency Management 


“Beware of developing an ‘I am’ 
atmosphere in your agency, for the 
essence of agency management is 
the development of men into suc- 
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ciation, winding up as president in 1941-42. 
During his presidency the membership at 
Los Angeles was doubled by a campaign 
to bring industrial agents into the associa- 
tion, which was very successful. He was 
elected national trustee for a one-year 
term in 1946, 


In addition to his national activities, Mr. 
Cleeton is a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table; has served in all offices 
of the Los Angeles C.L.U. chapter, having 
been president in 1944-45; is a founder- 
member of the Life Insurance & Trust 
Council of Los Angeles; has frequently 
been the leading producer for Occidental 
Life of California, both in business written 
and persistency; and has frequently been 
president of both the company's produc- 
tion clubs. 


A native of Kansas City, Mo., Mr. 
Cleeton was educated in its public schools 
and at the University of Missouri. He was 
a naval officer in the first world war and 


has a son who fought in World War Il. 


cessful career underwriters, and 
how well a manager does this job 
depends to a great extent on his 
concept of his own importance,” 
John H. Jamison, general agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual at Chi- 
cago, told members of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation’s seventy-seventh School in 
agency management at Chicago. 

In describing some aspects of the 
growth of the Jamison and Phelps 
agency, whose production in 1946 
totaled $19,600,000, Mr. Jamison 
emphasized that the general agent 
or manager “must feel a respon- 
sibility for the men whom he brings 
into the business.” If a new man 
fails to make the grade, the agency 
head should take the responsibility 
of helping that man find a place in 
a field for which he is better fitted, 
Mr. Jamison declared. If this is 
done, such men can later be “some 
of our best cooperators and centers 
of influence,” instead of men who 
fee] that the life insurance industry 
has found them wanting and cast 
them aside, he added. 

Mr. Jamison stressed the relation- 
ship between the size of an agency’s 
average renewal premium and the 
handling cost experienced. The 
larger the average premium, he 
pointed out, the smaller will be the 
number of items that must be han- 
dled and the lower the cost of han- 
dling. With a clear-cut, long-range 
objective of increasing the average 
size of policy, the Jamison and 
Phelps agency’s current experience 
is that less than three per cent of 
its volume consists of $1000 cases, 
as contrasted with 17 per cent sev- 
eral years ago. 


HNUVIULLUAUULUUAGL DALHOUM 


CANADA 


TUTTI LULU LULL 
URING the course of our vaca- 
tion, part of which we spent 
in the United States, we were struck 
with the interest being shown in 
the progress of the co-operative or 
socialist types of government we 
have in Canada today. As soon as 
friends, and newly-made friends, 
discovered we were a Canuck, they 
wanted to know how the Social 
Credit government was making out 
in Alberta; how the Co-Operative 
Commonwealth Federation was 
getting along in Saskatchewan; 
what the chances were of either 
party obtaining full power of the 
government at Ottawa, etc. 
We answered to the best of our 
ability and predicted that the So- 
cial Credit party never will rule at 
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Ottawa, though its chances of hold- 
ing Alberta for a _ considerable 
period of time look bright. We did 
give an outside chance to the matter 
of the C. C. F. winning a Federal 
election in the future, though we 
do not know just how far away 
this might be. It may be 10 or 20 
years—but we honestly think it is 
coming. We base this prediction 
on what the C. C. F. government 
has done to pull the boom-bust 
province of Saskatchewan out of 
the hole to the point where financial 
houses (who cursed the C. C. F. to 
high Heaven the day they were 
elected out there and predicted blue 
ruin for Saskatchewan) now are 
actually bidding for Saskatchewan 
government bonds. 

The insurance business is watch- 
ing developments in Saskatchewan 
for if and when the C. C. F. ever 
gains control in Ottawa, then regi- 
mentation of insurance—life, fire 
and casualty—will not be far dis- 
tant. In tabbing developments in 
the Mid Western province, it is 
noticeable that natives like what 
they’re getting. The thought in 
Eastern Canada is that unless the 
Progressive Conservatives or the 
Liberals (the two strongest Ca- 
nadian parties) begin to put into 
effect social measures which Sas- 
katchewan now enjoys, then appar- 
ently the only way to get them is 
to vote Socialist. 

Saskatchewan, under the C. C. F. 
claims to be the first and only 
province with these “Firsts”: 

First and only to enact a com- 
prehensive farm security act to pro- 
tect farm ownership. 

First and only province to relieve 
farmers from mortgage debts, when 
a crop failure has been suffered. 

First and only to provide free 
diagnosis, treatment and hospitali- 
zation for cancer; free dental, med- 
ical, surgical and hospital care for 
all recipients of mothers’ allow- 
ances; free health services for the 
medically ill; first to abolish ord- 
inary hospital bills through its hos- 
pitalization scheme; first to provide 
air ambulance service; first to in- 
augurate a physical fitness and 
recreational movement. 

First to promote co-operative 
farming; first to establish a depart- 
ment of reconstruction for returned 
men and women; first to enter into 
collective bargaining agreements 
with its employees, assuring them 
full union security including pro- 
tection from arbitrary dismissal; 
first to back labor 100% by enacting 
and enforcing an advanced trade 
union act; first to extend workmen’s 
compensation to 75% of wages— 
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highest in the world; first to enact 
the 44-hour week legislation. 

The first to guarantee a minimum 
wage of $1,200 to teachers; first to 
guarantee every citizen compensa- 
tion for financial loss through mo- 
tor accidents; first to extend the 
municipal franchise to all adults 
regardless of property ownership; 
first to provide government market- 
ing services for products of the 
timber, fur and fishing industries; 
and first to enact a bill of rights 
guaranteeing to every citizen of 
the province basic freedoms and 
rights. 

To those of you in the insurance 
industry in the United States who 
want to know why we predict that 
the time will come when Social- 
ists will control Canadian govern- 
ment, we list the reasons above. 
From our personal standpoint, we 
must point out that we support 
either the Conservative or Liberal 
party—whichever party provides us 
with the stronger candidate in our 
own particular district. 

It is with this in mind that we 
say this: Unless the two leading 
parties which now dominate Ca- 
nadian politics—the Conservatives 
or the Liberals—can institute a fair 
number of socially-slanted meas- 
ures, such as are being enjoyed 
in Saskatchewan today, then, if the 
people in the remainder of Canada 
become envious and want what 
Saskatchewan is getting, the only 
way they can get it is to vote out- 
and-out Socialist. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


B. RICHARDSON, president, 
e Western Life, Helena, Mont., 
is the choice of the nominating 
committee of the American Life 
Convention to succeed Dwight L. 
Clarke, president, Occidental Life 
of California, as president of the 
Convention. Elections will be held 
during the annual meeting of the 
Convention in Chicago, October 6 
to 10, 1947, and, if elected, Mr. 
Richardson would head that organ- 
ization for one year, until the close 
of its annual meeting in 1948. 
The nominating committee, headed 
by O. J. Arnold, president, North- 
western National Life, Minneapolis, 
in its report to member companies, 
nominated T. A. Sick, president, 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, 
Neb., and Robert E. Henley, presi- 
dent, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, Richmond, for three-year 
terms on the executive committee 
of the Convention. Nominated to 
succeed themselves on the commit- 
tee, also for three-year terms, were 
Alexander T. Maclean, president, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Spring- 
field, Mass.; and S. J. Hay, presi- 
dent, Great National Life, Dallas. 
Laurence F. Lee, president, Oc- 
cidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. and 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla., 
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who has been a member of the 
executive committee since 1941 (in- 
cluding a year (1945) as an ex- 
officio member while serving as 
president of the convention), is re- 
tiring with the completion of his 
present term. Mr. Richardson, the 
nominee for President, is complet- 
ing a second term on the executive 
committee this year, but, if elected 
as president, will automatically be- 
come its chairman during his term 
in office. 

In making its report, the nominat- 
ing committee noted a departure 
from custom in not placing the 
name of the retiring president in 
nomination for a place on the exe- 
cutive committee, thus giving the 
Convention the benefit of his ex- 
tensive experience in guiding the 
organization’s affairs. Instead, the 
committee strongly recommended 
the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution, which would make 
the retiring president an ex-officio 
member of the committee for the 
year following his service as presi- 
dent, with floor and voting privi- 
leges. 

Members of the five-man nom- 
inating committee, as elected by 
member companies in accordance 
with the new Constitution, included 
Chairman Arnold; J. C. Higdon, 
president, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, Kansas City, Mo., L. J. Kalm- 
bach, first vice-president, Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Lawrence M. Cathles, president, 
North American Reassurance, New 
York City, and E. M. McConney, 
president, Bankers Life Co., Des 
Moines. 

Robert Burns Richardson, the 
nominee for president of the Con- 
vention, was born in the village of 
Buffalo Hart, Ill., in January, 1899. 
He was educated at the University 
of Michigan, receiving the degree 
of A.B. in actuarial science in 1920. 
Meantime, he had served in the 
Marine Corps for two and a half 
years during World War I. Most 
of his service was in France. 

Shortly after his graduation from 
the University, Mr. Richardson be- 
came associate actuary of the New 
World Life, Seattle. In 1928, he 
resigned that office to become ac- 
tuary of the Western Life. He was 
elected vice-president and actuary 
in 1932, and executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager in 1933. 
In February, 1938, he became presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Richardson, in addition to 
having served on the executive com- 
mittee of the Convention since Oc- 
tober, 1943, is currently chairman 
of the program committee for the 








WILLIAM A. BARBER 


William A. Barber, 63, treas- 
urer, Chilton Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., publishers of The Spectator 
and other business papers, died 
at his home on July 20, in 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

Mr. Barber, a native of Onarga, 
Ill., was formerly professor of 
economics at New York Univer- 
sity from which he was a gradu- 
ate. He also was an executive 
of the Lee Higginson Corp., New 
York City, dealers in securities, 
before joining the Chilton Co., in 
1932. Mrs. Barber and two 
daughters, Mrs. Huntington B. 
Crouse, and Mrs, Isabelle Githler, 
survive. 





1947 Annual Meeting. He is also 
a regent of the Life Officers Invest- 
ment Seminar, and a member of 
the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Service Bureau. During the 
period 1935 to 1938, he served the 
life insurance industry as director 
and vice chairman of the board, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. 


Mr. Richardson is president and 
a director of St. Peters Hospital; 
and is a director of the Helena 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis, First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Helena, Mont., 
Washington Life, Washington, D. C., 
Citizen’s National Committee, 
Helena Chamber of Commerce and 
the Montana Taxpayers Association. 
During World War II, he was asso- 
ciated with the War Finance Com- 
mittee as Montana state vice-chair- 
man, 


He is a member of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars; the American 
Legion; the Second Division Asso- 
ciation, Marine Corps League, and 
the Helena Rotary Club. He is a 
32nd Degree Mason. 


* * * 


LAA—Tuned to today’s problems 
and scheduled as an intensive work 
seminar, the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association has chosen the 
theme “What’s Ahead” around 
which to build its coming annual 
meeting to be held in Quebec City, 
Canada, on October 23-24-25th. 

Already, attractive brochures an- 
nouncing the meeting have been 
sent to LAA members outlining the 
practical, thought-provoking, idea- 
exchanging, stimulating three-day 
gathering of life insurance adver- 
tising, sales promotion and pub- 
licity people. 





“What’s Ahead” . . surely no 
one can doubt the appropriateness 
of such a theme in light of current 
economic trends, changing condi- 
tions, increasing sales resistance, a 
more critical and questioning pub- 
lic and new dimensions of thought 
and action. 

Advance information from Gen- 
eral Chairman A. L. Cawthorn- 
Page, Metropolitan Life, Ottawa, 
indicates three days of thought and 
discussion on vital and timely sub- 
jects and an opportunity for LAA 
members to re-appraise their ob- 
jectives and re-value their tech- 
niques in the light of “What’s 
Ahead.” 

The famous, spacious, beautifully 
appointed Chateau Frontenac will 
be the scene of the LAA annual 
meeting. J. P. Lyons, Manufac- 
turers Life, Toronto, is serving as 
executive committee adviser to the 
general chairman. Also, working 
closely with Mr. Cawthorn-Page to- 
ward making this the largest and 
most successful LAA meeting ever 
held are the following committees: 

Program Committee: E. Morton, 
North American Life, Toronto, 
chairman; R. S. Kieffer, Metropoli- 
tan Life, New York, vice-chairman. 

Exhibits Committee: L. Russell 
Blanchard, Union Mutual Life, 
chairman; Cyril Bragg, Crown Life, 
Toronto, vice-chairman. 

Registration and Hotel Arrange- 
ments Committee: Harold Brown, 
Imperial Life, Toronto, chairman; 
Henry Jacobs, Equitable Life, Iowa, 
vice-chairman, 

Attendance Promotion Commit- 
tee: Margaret Divver, John Han- 
cock, chairman; J. P. Ferguson, 
London Life, London, Ontario, vice- 
chairman, 

Publicity Committee: A..F. Sis- 
son, State Mutual Life, chairman; 
J. E. Chandler, Sun Life, Montreal, 
vice-chairman, 

- ” * 


CLU, Chicago—Clarence E. Smith, 
C.L.U. president of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters 
announced that a special commit- 
tee to study part time agents un- 
der the chairmanship of Harry R. 
Schultz, C.L.U., Mutual N. Y. (Per- 
sons agency) met July 23, together 
with the committee on National As- 
sociation Affairs and the Survey 
Committee on Agents Affairs. C. J. 
Zimmerman, director of _ institu- 
tional relations, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
Was special guest at this meeting. 

* . - 

Million Dollar Round Table—The 

tentative program of the annual 
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meeting of the Million Dollar Round 
Table to be held at Swampscott, 
Mass., September 5-9, is as follows: 

Friday, Sept. 5—Registration all 
day. No sessions. 

Saturday, Sept. 6—8:30-11:45 A.M.: 
Breakfast followed by opening ses- 
sion. Speakers: Albert Bradley, 
executive vice-president in charge 
of finance, General Motors Corpora- 
tion; Philip B. Hobbs, president, 
N.A.L.U.; Roland D. Hinkle, C.L.U., 
president, C.L.U.; George E. Lack- 
ey, C.L.U., past chairman, M.D.R.T. 
(1929). 

2:00-4:30 P. M.: Business Ses- 
sion—A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd, chair- 
man. Speakers: Alfred N. Guer- 
tin, actuary, American Life Conven- 
tion: Walter J. Wheeler, attorney, 
Northwestern National Life; Ques- 
tion and answer period following 
each speaker. 

6:00 P. M.—Cocktail Party as 
guests of Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. 

7:00 P. M.—Banquet as guests of 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

Sunday, Sept. 7—All day open for 
church, sports. Four-hour sight- 
seeing trip to Gloucester and Salem 
—one way by boat, other by bus— 
advance reservations necessary. 

8:00-10:00 P. M.: Informal sem- 
inar on pension and profit sharing 
plans under direction of Denis B. 
Maduro. 

Monday, Sept. 8—9:00-11:30 A.M.: 
Business Session—Ron Stever, chair- 
man, will open this session with a 
30-minute talk. Panel of speakers 
on this session chosen from the 
newer members of the Table. Each 
will speak for approximately 20 
minutes, followed by 10-minute 
question and _ answer periods. 
Speakers: Deal H. Tompkins, North- 
western Mutual, Charleston, W. Va.; 
John M. Hammer, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Tampa, Fla.; Edwin R. 
Erickson, John Hancock, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Fred A. McMaster, C.L.U., 
Ohio National, Los Angeles, Calif. 

12:00 Noon—Golf Tournament. 

6:30 P. M.—New England Shore 
Dinner at New Ocean House. 

8:00-10:00 P. M.—Informal bull 
sessions under direction of John O. 
Todd, CLU. There will be three 
separate rooms, each with its own 
three discussion leaders, as follows: 
1. Business Insurance—Raymond W. 
Frank, State Mutual; William T. 
Earls, Connecticut Mutual; Daniel 
M. Brigham, C.L.U., Northwestern 
Mutual; 2. Personal Insurance—Al- 
den H. Smith, C.L.U., Northwestern 
Mutual; Gerald W. Page, C.L.U., 
Equitable; Sidney Weil, Mutual 
Benefit; 3. Pension and Profit Shar- 
ing Plans—H. Ben Ruhl, C.L.U., 
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Northwestern Mutual; Meyer M. 
Goldstein, C.L.U., Connecticut Mu- 
tual; Robert B. Pitcher, John Han- 
cock. 

Tuesday, Sept. 9—9:00-12:00 Noon: 
Business Session—Robert P. Bur- 
roughs, chairman, will open this 
session with a 30-minute talk. Panel 
of speakers on this session chosen 
from the older members of the 
Table. Each will speak for approx- 
imately 25 minutes, followed by 


15-minute question and answer 
periods. Speakers: J. Renwick 
Montgomery, Phoenix Mutual, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Paul A. Hazard, 
Jr., C.L.U., New England Mutual, 
Chicago; Vincent A. Miletti, North- 
western Mutual, Newark, N. J.; 
Max M. Matson, Mutual. Benefit, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

2:00-2:45 P. M.—Annual Business 
Meeting. 

2:45-5:00 P.M.—Informal sem- 
inar on subjects other than pension 
and profit sharing plans, under di- 
rection of Denis B. Maduro. 

* * * 

CLU—Twenty-five hundred and 
sixty-four men and women, having 
complied with all the rules of eligi- 
bility established by the American 
College of Life Underwriters, pre- 
sented themselves for the sched- 
uled CLU examinations on June 
11, 12 and 13. This represents an 
increase of nearly 47 per cent over 
the previous all-time high. To meet 
the convenience of these candidates, 
examinations were held at 121 dif- 


ferent educational institutions in 
43 states, the District of Columbia, 
Honolulu, Hawaii and _ Toronto, 


Canada. 











The regular grading and the sub- 
sequent checking of “borderline 
cases” by members of the review 
panel has now been completed, 
twenty-seven people having par- 
ticipated in the process. Nearly 63 
per cent of all the examinations 
written were accorded passing 
grades. Other significant data re- 
specting the 1947 examinations fol- 
low. 

Due to continued emphasis upon 
the four-year program of study for 
the CLU designation, only seven 
persons presented themselves this 
year for all of the five parts in 
which the CLU examinations are 
divided. As further evidence of 
the tendency to take examinations 
on an installment plan, it should be 
noted that only 264 of the entire 
2564 candidates took the necessary 
parts to permit of completing the 
entire series of five CLU examina- 
tions had everything taken been 
passed. 

It is of interest to note that 1490 
candidates were awarded credit for 
all of the examinations which they 
undertook and 121 others were given 
credit for part of them. 

As a result of this year’s exam- 
inations, 3000 underwriters have 
now completed the entire series of 
CLU examinations and more than 
four thousand others have credit 
for successful completion of some 
of the five parts, thus making a 
total of over seven thousand who 
have demonstrated their knowledge 
in all or some of the fields of sub- 
ject matter covered by CLU ex- 
aminations. 


“Pray proceed you interest me strangely." 
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Although the widely adopted 
practice of taking CLU examina- 
tions on an installment basis has 
naturally resulted in a smaller 
ratio between the number who com- 
plete everything in a given year 
and the number who appear for 
examinations, it is nevertheless en- 
couraging to note that of the 264 
candidates who would have finished 
the entire series if successful in 
everything undertaken, 206 were 
granted full credit and now join 
the ranks of the 2794 who preceded 
them in this endeavor. 


* * * 


AMA—The activities of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation are highlighted in a new 
publication called “Agency Man- 
agement- Review.” 

A four page printed news organ, 
the Review is designed primarily 
to keep the Association’s 183 mem- 
ber life companies informed about 
what’s going on at headquarters. 
It will appear quarterly. Donald 
E. Lynch, press relations super- 
visor, is editor and Jane E. Good- 
child, press relations assistant, man- 
aging editor. 

The first edition carries a by-line 
story of Benjamin N. Woodson, 
executive vice-president, Common- 
wealth Life, Louisville, Ky., and a 
member of the Association’s board 
of directors. Mr. Woodson gives a 
first-hand account of his recent 
experience in the War Department 
studying army recruiting as a spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of 
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War. He tells how he applied life 
insurance sales techniques to the 
government job. 

Another article by Dr. S. Rains 
Wallace, director of research at the 
Association, outlines an expanded 
program of research for his division. 

* * * 


AMA—Chicago’s Edgewater Beach 


Hotel was the backdrop for two 
recent Agency Management Asso- 
ciation Schools. A total of 130 
were enrolled at the two schools. 

These schools, conducted by the 
Agency Management Association of 
Hartford wind up the 1947 sched- 
ule of management schools. They 
represent the 76th and 77th schools, 








HARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, di- 
C rector of institutional relations, 
has been elected assistant managing 
director of the Agency Management 
Association at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Associa- 
tion. 

The action was requested by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr.; managing 
director. Mr. Zimmerman, for many 
years an outstanding figure in the 
life insurance business, joined the 
Association in April, 1946, after four 
years service as a Naval officer, 

“The expansion of the Associa- 
tion’s activities calls for enlarged 
administrative responsibilities,” 
Cecil J. North, vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life, and president of the 
Association, said in announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Zimmerman. 
“The board of directors was most 
pleased to comply with the request 
of Mr. Holcombe that Mr. Zimmer- 
man be named assistant managing 
director. He will, of course, con- 
tinue to serve as director of the As- 
sociation’s ‘Institutional Relations 
Division.’ ” 
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“| suppose you recognize, Miss Tucker that this 
sort of thing practically ruins my time-control." 
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Applications for membership of 
four companies were accepted by 
the board bringing the total mem- 
bership to 183 companies. New 
members are Gulf Life, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; National Equity Life, 
Little Rock, Ark.; La Sauvegarde 
Life, Montreal, Canada & Columbus 
Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president, 
Phoenix Mutual, was named chair- 
man of the Field Personnel Commit- 
tee replacing the late A. L. Dern, 
vice-president of Lincoln National. 
The vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors created by Mr. Dern’s death 
will be filled at the annual meeting 
in the fall. 

In addition to Mr. North, the full 
board membership present at the 
three-day session were: M. Allen 
Anderson, director of agencies, Re- 
public National; Frank L. Barnes, 
vice-president, Ohio State Life; Lee 
Cannon, vice-president, Western 
Life; Robert B. Coolidge, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna Life; Dudley Dowell, 
vice-president, New York Life; 
George Dunbar, suverintendent of 
agencies, Mutual Life of Canada; 
Wendell F. Hanselman, vice-presi- 
dent, Union Central; Roger Hull, 
vice-president, Mutual Life of New 
York; J. A. McAllister, director of 
agencies, Sun Life of Canada; W. M. 
Rothaermel, vice-president, Pacific 
Mutual and Benjamin N. Woodson, 
executive vice-president, Common- 
wealth Life. 

The board adopted a resolution 
memorializing Mr. Dern and express- 
ing to Mrs. Dern and the Lincoln 
National “our loss and the venera- 
tion in which we shall ever hold his 
memory.” 

The Canadian companies reported 
their decision to hold a breakfast 
during the annual meeting in No- 
vember. They also will discuss at 
that time an Association report on 
1945-46 recruiting in Canada. 

Committee reports made to the 
board indicated intensive work by 
committee members in the broad 
field of agency management and 
marketing. 

The board will hold its next meet- 
ing October 6 and 7 at Chicago dur- 
ing the American Life Convention. 
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respectively, given by the Associa- 
tion on a consecutive basis since 
1929. 

James R. Adams, assistant direc- 
tor in charge of schools, has indi- 
cated that additional schools will be 
offered next year to accommodate 
the heavy demand. Although five 
schools were conducted during 1947, 
applications were so numerous that 
many could not be accepted. 

At the conclusion of the two Chi- 
cago Schools, the total number of 
graduates from the Agency Man- 
agement Schools was approximately 
3419. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, director 
of institutional relations and newly 
appointed assistant managing di- 
rector of the Agency Management 
Association, was a guest instructor 
at the school. With him were Lewis 
W. S. Chapman, director of com- 
pany relations; E. J. Moorhead, 
actuary; Fred M. Peirce, consultant; 
and William P. Stowe, staff assist- 
ant. 

* od * 

LAA, Keystone Group—Lillian E. 
Yelland, of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, has been elected chair- 
man of the Keystone Group of the 
Life Advertisers Association. She 
succeeds Jack Flanagan who has 
left Philadelphia to become general 
agent for the Fidelity Mutual at Los 
Angeles. 

The July meeting of the Keystone 
Group was held in Wilmington, 
where the Continental American 
Life was host at a luncheon given 
at the DuPont Hotel, after which 
the Continental American’s assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, 
Paul E. Van Horn, analyzed the new 
selling kit of that company. 

Mr. Van Horn told of how the 
need for the kit was found among 
the company’s agents and how they 
cooperated with the home office in 
developing a loose-leaf sales kit to 
give the highest possible visual aid 
to an underwriter, at the same time 
keeping it so flexible in concept 
that it could be fitted to the in- 
dividual needs in organized sales 
talks. The sales kit was notable 
for its imaginative use of colored 
inks and pictorial illustration. 


SRNR << amma 
SOLOMON ROTHSCHILD 


The friends of Solomon Roths- 
child deeply mourn his death 
which occurred on August 2. Mr. 
Rothschild was chairman of the 
board of the Sun Life Insurance 
Company of America, Baltimore, 
Md. 
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COMPANIES 


AULA He 


Northwestern Mutual — Enthusi- 
astic reception was given the an- 
nouncement of a record number of 
1,266 agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., who 
qualified for nine Production Clubs 
during the past agents’ year, as 
well as the large group who set 
new records of achievement as 
Honor Club winners, made at the 
opening session of the 67th annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Association of Agents in Mil- 
waukee, Monday, July 21. The 
presentation of certificates and 
awards was made by Grant L. Hill, 
vice-president and_ director of 
agencies of the company, at the 
Riverside Theater which was filled 
with agents and guests who could 
not have been accommodated in 
the home office biulding auditorium. 
The meeting also commemorated 
the 90th anniversary of the North- 
western Mutual. 

Among the many all-time pro- 
duction records made was that 54 
agents paid for $1,000,000 or more 
of business in the Northwestern 
and set what is considered a rec- 





DANTE 
Companies Vie for ‘‘Oscar”’ 


The 1946 stockholder annual 
reports of three life insurance 
companies have been cited for 
excellence in the seventh annual 
report survey conducted by 
Financial World, national weekly 
magazine: Connecticut General 
Life, Hartford, Sun Life Assur- 
ance, Canada and Aetna Life, 
Hartford. The survey judges only 
stock companies, and does not 
survey mutually-owned institu- 
tions. 

In the final judging to be com- 
pleted by mid-September, one of 
these 1946 financial reports will 
be judged as “Best of the Life 
Insurance Industry,’ and then 
will be awarded the _ bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” at the Finan- 
cial World annual report awards 
banquet in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Friday, October 10th. Last year 
the 1945 report of Sun Life Assur- 
ance achieved the top of this 
classifications, and the “Oscar” 
was carried off to Montreal. 


CUTOCTTTEETTEETTTRETOEUTCTEET ATU T ATTN TE TATE 


ord unparalleled in American life 
insurance. Forty-four agents qual- 
ified for the $750,000 Club, and 125 
for the $500,000 Club. Another high 
spot was the announcement that 
120 Northwestern agents had al- 
ready qualified for the 1947 Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Leading all agents in gross busi- 
ness was A. J. Ostheimer, Philadel- 
phia, Finkbiner Agency, with $3,- 
471,072. He has averaged more 
than $2,000,000 of business per year 
in the Northwestern during the 
last six years. 

Winner of the AA Prize for the 
largest net production was C. V. 
Hickman, Eugene, Ore., Larson 
Agency, with $2,199,500. , Winner 
of the same honor in 1944, he has 
also won bronze, silver and gold 
button awards, and membership in 
the Marathon Club three times. 

The special XX Award and the 
1947 presidency of the Marathon 
Club for the largest number of 
lives insured, went to Royall R. 
Brown, Winston-Salem, N. C., Nor- 
ton Agency, with a total of 153 
net. His production for the year 
was $1,799,254. He won the Class 
C prize in 1946. 

+ * x 

Northwestern Mutual — Victor E. 
Henningsen, associate actuary of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, Mil- 
waukee, was elected comptroller at 
the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees of the company to suc- 
ceed Shepard E. Barry, who has 
retired. Harry A. Wood, auditor, 
has been named assistant comp- 
troller, and L. A. Timmerman, sec- 
retarial department supervisor, has 
been made auditor. All changes 
became effective Aug. 1. 

x x * 

Aetna Life—Dr. J. Grant Irving, 
associate medical director of the 
Aetna Life, Hartford, has been pro- 
moted to medical director. 

Dr. Irving, who succeeds the late 
Dr. Donald B. Cragin, took his med- 
ical degree at the University of 
Toronto and, after serving as house 
physician at the Toronto General 
Hospital, continued his post-grad- 
uate studies at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, Scotland, where he received 
the degree of Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

« 7 * 

Mutua! Beénefit—Gordon Hull has 
joined the Mutual Benefit Life, 
Newark, as editor of The Pelican, 
the company’s monthly field pub- 
lican. Mr. Hull came to Mutual 
Benefit from Insurance Advocate 
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where he was life department edi- 
tor. Prior to this he was with the 
home office of another life insur- 
ance company and before that was 
a reporter for newspapers in New 
York State. A graduate of Curtis 
High School in Staten Island, the 
new editor studied advertising at 
New York University. During the 
war he served for over three years 
with the army in both European 
and Pacific theatres. 

ae. 

Franklin Life—Announcement of 
the promotion of James 4. Hands 
to the office of manager of agencies 
of the Franklin Life with head- 
quarters at the home office in 
Springfield, Illinois, was made by 
Chas. E. Becker, company presi- 
dent. 





* oo * 

United States Life—At a meeting 
of the executive committee of the 
board of directors, Mansfield Free- 
man, president of the United States 
Life, New York, confirmed with re- 
gret the resignation of Nicholas 
Yard as treasurer and the election 
of William C. Batchelder as his suc- 
cessor, 

oo * 7 

Mutual Benefit Life—The retire- 
ment of Dr. Charles P. Clark, med- 
ical director of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, for 31 years and an 
outstanding figure in the medical 
branch of the insurance field, has 
been announced by W. Paul Still- 
man, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

* * t 

The Travelers—H. Pierson Ham- 
mond will retire at the end of 
August as life actuary of the 
Travelers of Hartford, Conn. He 
has completed 47 years of actuarial 
work and earlier this year com- 
pleted 28 years of service with The 
Travelers. 

Mr. Hammond was born in Troy, 
New York, educated at Boys High 
School, Brooklyn, New York and 
Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass. where he graduated in 1900 
with Phi Beta Kappa rank. He is 
an associate of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, a fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, a fel- 
low of the Royal Statistical Society 
of England and a member of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Brit- 
ain and a fellow of the American 
Statistical Association. 

ba + 

Northwestern Mutual — Edmund 
Fitzgerald made his first appearance 
as president of Northwestern Mu- 
tual at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Agents held recently 
in Milwaukee. During his opening 


address, Mr. Fitzgerald stated, “In 
these ninety years, we have sought 
to demonstrate that quality busi- 
ness makes for successful opera- 
tions; to prove that conservatively 
sound practices generally are the 
backbone of quality business.” 
* * * 

State Life—Four executives of the 
State Life, Indianapolis, were elected 
to new posts at a recent meeting 
of the company’s board of direc- 
tors. 

Frederic H. Sterling, former sec- 
retary, was elected vice-president. 


William Macgregor Morris, actuary, 
was elected a director. Charles F. 
Coffin, Jr., for many years a di- 
rector and superintendent of the 
policyholders service department, 
was elected secretary. William F. 


McNairy, former cashier, was 
elected treasurer. 
~ > * 


Occidental Life—The new home of 
Occidental Life, California is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy 
early this fall. Remodeling of the 
five floors which Occidental will 
use is now under way. The floors 
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are being gutted and open wing 
offices set up, air conditioning is 
being altered and enlarged, the 
plumbing is being rehabilitated and 
indirect lighting is being installed 
throughout. 

x * - 

Penn Mutual — The Penn Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, has presented 
to the American Medical Associa- 
tion, in recognition of the Centen- 
nial anniversary of both organiza- 
tions, an oil painting showing the 
typical crowded waiting room of a 
family practitioner. It was painted 
by Elmore Brown for use in Penn 
Mutual advertising which stressed 
the advancement of medical knowl- 
edge during the past century. 

The presentation was made by 
John A. Stevenson, company presi- 
dent, and the painting was accepted 
by Dr. Edward L. Bortz, president 
of the A.M.A. 

*” «< * 

Southern Life — Southern-Dixie 
Life, Greensboro, N. C., has changed 
its name to Southern Life. The 
company plans no changes in op- 
eration or personnel. 

” * * 


Guarantee Mutual Life—Guarantee 
Mutual Life, Omaha, recently held 
its second school in advanced un- 
derwriting at Minneapolis. Agents 
from Minnesota and North Dakota 
attended. Further sessions are 
scheduled to be held at Portland, 
Ore., Lost Angeles, Dallas and Chi- 
cago. 

- - al 

Jefferson Standard—J. M. Bryan 
has been elected first vice-president, 
and C. E. Leak has been elected 
executive vice-president of Jeffer- 
son Standard, Greensboro, N. C. 
Both men were formerly vice- 
presidents of the company. 


* * ” 


Union Central Life—The appoint- 
ment of Myron Jones as director 
of sales promotion has been an- 
nounced by the Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati. In his new assign- 
ment, Mr. Jones will supervise the 
production of all sales literature; 
direct circularization and the com- 
pany’s sales magazine, The Agency 
Bulletin. 

Mr. Jones has had wide experi- 
ence in advertising and sales pro- 
motion. Upon completing his edu- 
cation, he joined WLW, Cincinnati, 
as a musician and was later a writer 
in the radio station’s continuity de- 
partment. He left this position to 
go with the Gruen Watch Com- 
pany where he was employed in the 
advertising and sales departments. 

Mr. Jones has .been with the 
Union Central since November, 
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1942, as editor of The Agency Bulle- 
tin. One of his first assignments 
was its conversion from a weekly 
publication to a larger, more color- 
ful monthly magazine. He pro- 
duced the first 12 issues and then 
entered the army. During the war, 
he was a cryptographer with the 
Seventh Army from the time of 
the invasion of southern France 
until the end of the European cam- 
paign. Then, deep in Austria, he 
was reassigned to produce radio 
entertainment for the troops. Re- 
leased from service in February, 
1946, he resumed his editorial du- 
ties with the Union Central. 

A native Ohioan, Mr. Jones grad- 
uated from the New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute and the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. He is 34 
years old, married and the father 
of two children, Keith and Kent. 


* * * 


Massachusetts Mutual Life — 
Honoring Bertrand J. Perry, chair- 
man of the board of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Springfield, the 
general agents association has es- 
tablished the Perry Achievement 
Award in recognition of his fifty 
years of outstanding service to the 
company. The award, in the form 
of a bronze plaque, will be pre- 
sented for each calendar year to the 
general agent whose agency leads 
in excellence of agency perform- 
ance. 

* * = 

Jefferson Standard Life — Karl 
Ljung, agency manager, announced 
that nine members of the company’s 
field force qualified for membership 
in the 1947 Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. These men 
are: W. Lester Brooks, J. T. Comer, 
John L. McCann, W. A. Bethune, 
E. Frank Andrews, R. G. Bosher, 
N. W. Carr, Ray S. Peters and 
Magnus B. Norman. 

* * * 


Bankers Life, Des Moines — 
Bankers Life Company’s “Man of 
the Year” for 1946, Sanford C. 
Brinsmaid, and Mrs. Brinsmaid of 
Medina, New York, were honored 
guests of President E. M. McCon- 
ney and other officers of the com- 
pany at the home office in recog- 
nition of Mr. Brinsmaid’s leader- 
ship of the entire field force last 
year. 

~ « - 


Home Life of New York—James 
A. Fulton, president, has announced 
the election of Howard C. Spencer, 
general counsel of the company 
since 1941, as a vice-president and 
general counsel, and as a member 


of the board of directors. Mr, 
Fulton commented that the scope 
of Mr. Spencer’s activities had 
steadily broadened, and that those 
activiites now went far beyond the 
purely legal duties which his former 
title would indicate. 

* * * 

Equitable Life—The appointment 
of Walter Klem as second vice- 
president and associate actuary of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States was an- 
nounced by President Thomas I, 
Parkinson. 

*« * 


Lincoln National Life—The second 
and fina] 1947 regional convention 
of the Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, was held recently 
at the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins 
Hotels, San Francisco. More than 
250 top-ranking company repre- 
sentatives from the western states 
attended the meeting. 

Cecil F. Cross, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, presided at 
the opening business session Mon- 
day morning and opened the meet- 
ing with an address of welcome. 
Mr. Cross congratulated the agents 
on making this the second largest 
convention in LNL history—second 
only to the Bretton Woods meeting 
in June. He gave a special wel- 
come to the agents attending from 
Hawaii and to general agents ap- 
pointed during the past year. He 
paid tribute to the agencies and 
agents with outstanding insurance 
in force records, Million Dollar 
Round Table members, new CLU 
Degree holders, and National Quali- 
ty Award winners. 

In his role as presiding officer, 
Mr. Cross introduced President Me- 
Andless who then addressed the 
gathering. Mr. McAndless paid 
tribute to Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Agencies Alfred L. Dern 
who died May 29th, and thanked 
the agents for their outstanding 
production in May — President’s 
Month. 

oo * * 

Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia—Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia is continuing expansion of 
its Ordinary department and wid- 
ening its training program with the 
addition of three members to the 
departmental staff. 

W. Sheffield Owen, director of 
Ordinary agencies, announced the 
appointment of Robert B. Cook as 
director of training, DuPree Jordan 
as manager of sales research, and 
Charles J. Hoover as field super- 
visor. 

A fall series of refresher courses 
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are being arranged for district man- 
agers and special agents in a pro- 
gram to widen the scope of the 
company’s coverage in eleven south- 
ern states. 


~ * * 


General American Life — Empha- 
sizing the effectiveness of modern 
day “visual” selling. “The EYES 
Have It!” was the captivating theme 
of the recent four-day General 
American Life convention at the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Michigan. The convention, attended 
by 247 men and women, boasted the 
largest number of field underwrit- 
ers to qualify for membership in 
the company’s Production Clubs and 
was highlighted by the release of 
new sales ai@ material designed to 
help fieldmen complete the selling 
cycle . . . from prospecting to the 
sales presentation. 

The motif, keynoted by agency 
vice president Frank Vesser, was 
stressed in numerous displays and 
posters and by speakers using chart 
blow-ups and gumbo photos to il- 
lustrate their points. 

In the absence of Walter W. Head, 
president, who was convalescing at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Min- 
nesota, from a gall bladder opera- 
tion, the role of presiding officer 
was assumed by Powell B. McHaney, 
vice president and general counsel. 

New agency and field literature 
introduced during the business ses- 
sions included: new proposal cards, 
pictorial programming material, a 
visual retirement income demon- 
Strator, sales talks, new recruiting 
and sales training courses, and the 
company’s new “business insurance” 
material. 


* cd * 


New England Mutual — Policy- 
holders’ Months (June and July) 
produced $47,362,094 of paid-for 
business for the New England Mu- 
tual, Boston, to establish a new rec- 
ord for this 36-year-old event. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year (July 1, 1946- 
June 30, 1947) new business 
amounted to $274,793,698 which is 
the largest 12-month period in the 
company’s 112-year history. 


SELLING THE $3 BILLION 


MARKET—WOMEN 
(Continued from Page 28) 
tives what it would mean to her to 
have $25 a month. 

Can you think of any old person 
among your acquaintances or rela- 
tives who would be helped by $25 a 
month now? If not, I can take you 


down to the Home for Aged Women 
and show you many who would give 
anything for even $10 a month of 
their own, 

It isn’t as though you’d never be 
able to add to it. Don’t forget, you 
have to start sometime. 

“I may (or am planning to) get 
married.” 

That means you will have all the 
more reason for needing life insur- 
ance. In the fullest business and 
economic sense of the world, mar- 
riage is a partnership. The husband 
contributes his time to earning the 
necessary money while the wife 


contributes hers to making the nec- 
essary home. When one of the part- 
ners dies, the other must assume the 
dual job or have it done by some- 
one else—for a price. If you die— 
especially after there are children— 
unless he has money from some 
source other than his income alone, 
your husband may be unable to hire 
the kind of help you would want to 
bring up your children, True, you 
can take the insurance after you are 
married, but each year you wait the 
amount you need costs more. Start 
it now, while the premium is low, 
and you can spend the difference on 








THere’s LIFE in roe BERKSHIRE 


“Congratulations Bill! You 
have completed the Basic 
Training course. This card is 
awarded to you in recogni- 
tion of your having passed 
all the requirements satisfac- 
torily. Nice going!” 


" Berkshire 


“Thanks! | really enjoyed every minute of 
it, especially the experience of actually 
selling right from the start. I’ve earned 
while I’ve learned.” 







Our Basic Training course is the 
initial step in the preparation of 
all new men for the Career of 
Berkshire Associate. Then follows 
the Intermediate and Advanced 
Training courses to give a well- 
rounded and thorough education 
in life insurance selling. 


ASK ANY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





ASSOCIATE 
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some day is right now dependent ct 
solely on you, for there will be no Ww 
husband, no children to fall back b 
on when you can no longer earn in- hi 
come—and even though you make a se 
big financial success in your career, tc 
what you have earned will mean Ww 
° nothing; only what you have kept tv 
s through a savings plan like life in- si 
surance will take care of you. 
“I can’t afford it.” to 
I think you say that because you 
are thinking in terms of large sums, vc 
But life insurance doesn’t cost large th 
sums, For instance, that dessert you ar 
eat every noon—maybe sometimes ar 
when you know you _ shouldn’t— sa 
things you want or like later on. happen to you in the future: (1) would buy $1000 of life insurance. ‘ 
“I want to spend my money now You’ll marry and establish a fam- The dress you bought a little while Bi 
and have a good time.” ily (2) You’ll not marry, and estab- back, even though you could have (r 
Don’t you think you could have lish a career. If the first happens, gone without it, would have bought ag 
more fun spending if you knew for your husband and your children another $1000. One less movie a 
certain that should anything happen will be dependent on you in a very week would come close to buying 
to you, you wouldn’t impose a finan- real way, because if anything hap- $1000. What we can afford, Miss ‘ 
cial burden on your parents—the pens to you it will be necessary for Prospect, depends much on what we - 
burden of paying your last bills? your husband to hire help in the want. Which do you want most: of 
Don’t you think also that you could home. Since the kind of help you’d The dessert you really shouldn't ™ 
have a little more fun spending if want to bring up your children eat, the movie you have forgotten a 
you knew for certain that in case of would be expensive, if he must pay week later, one more dress a year— re 
illness or unemployment, you will for it out of salary alone, your hus- or the security for now and the fu- ca 
have a backlog of cash to draw on? band may be unable to do for the ture that a life insurance program my 
“I don’t need life insurance. I children all the things you’d want can bring? wi 
haven’t anyone dependent on me.” done for them. If you don’t marry, “T’ll have to talk to my Dad.” Bu 
Either one of two things will then the old woman you will be Miss Prospect, let’s be frank. Of ~ 
It 
to 
ute 
” * e *. ide 
Responsibilities n 
wo 
Opening the Penn Mutual’s Centennial Convention tio 
Vice President Wallis Boileau, Jr., called attention to I 
something that had been said at the 50th Anniversary 
Convention to give a measuring rod “To gauge whether prc 
or not we live up to the responsibilities of our her- nu 
itage.” It was something that had been said in 1897 . you 
by Henry C. Lippincott who was then Manager of 3 OF THE MANY FEATURES WHICH : Is 
Agencies. “ i I 
“That management is best,” said Mr. Lippincott, RECOMMEND AN ANICO CAREER : in 
“which will carefully guard the rights of the indi- ¢ imé 
vidual, permitting no wrong to him for the benefit of a it. 
the mass, taking nothing from the mass for the ad- I. Renumeration scale outstanding by any : I 
vantage of the individual. Such a Goetrine, let us ' standard of comparison. thie 
hope, shall be the guiding star of the institution whose my 4 . 
birth we commemorate, and so make it continuously is II. Continuous Service Bonus—beginning trat 
worthy of the illustrious name it bears. 5 fe smal scle@ule torentestes end com t (He 
when usua rminates anc ¢ 
“It does not suffice that one should know the linues as long as premiums are paid. BS boo 
right; with knowledge comes the responsibility oi f Granted to full-time representatives. ‘ cial 
doing the right.” : my 
is I1l. Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits, H 
la Available to full-time representatives, ee tras 
l 847 PENN MUTUAL ] 94.7 - a She 
CENTENNIAL + 4 $1,500,000 888 | | she 
_ oad “|| OVER A BILLIONA/JINSURANCE IN FORCE |||) | and 
The PENN MUTUAL HI |e: 
Write Vice President S oon 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY og 
° e e 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President American National Mar 
INSURANCE COMPANY r 
Independence Square, Philadelphia GALVESTON, TEXAS —W. L. Moody, Jr. President If x 
won 
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course your father loves you and is 
willing to counsel and guide you, 
put don’t you think it would give 
him a little feeling of pride—and a 
sense of a job well done—if he were 
to find that he had reared a young 
woman who can stand on her own 
two feet and make her own deci- 
sions in life? 

“Twenty or 30 years is a long time 
to wait to get your money.” ¢ 

You know, that’s what (name a 
young woman she may know) 
thought. As a matter of fact, those 
are almost the exact words (name 
another young woman of about the 
same age and status whom she may 
have heard of or may know) used. 
But when they remembered that 
(review your strong sales points 
again). 

Sample Sales Talk 

Here is the interesting sales talk 
used by Reliance Life agents in 
offering its retirement annuity to 
women: 

(Approach)—Miss Prospect, you 
received a letter saying I would 
call. I have no way of knowing if 
my services as a life underwriter 
will be of interest to you just now. 
But I do have an idea which has 
been of interest and value to other 
business and professional women. 
It may be interesting and valuable 
to you. It will take only a min- 
ute of your time to decide if the 
idea I have in mind is valuable for 
you. To enable you to decide, I 
would like to ask you two ques- 
tions, 

Like most business women (or 
professional women, in the case of 
nurses, teachers, etc.) I imagine 
you are interested in saving money. 
Is that right? 

If I could show you the best plan 
in the world for saving money I 
imagine you’d want to know about 
it. Don’t you think so? 

I believe you received a copy of 
this booklet in the mail. It illus- 
trates the plan I have in mind. 
(Here the agent opens a company 
booklet, “How to Get Ahead Finan- 
cially,’ to the story, “Where did 
my $30,000 go?’’) 

Here’s a woman faced with a 
tragic condition that is common. 
She had a fortune and lost it. Now 
she didn’t have it all at one time 
and it didn’t go all at once . . . it 
Sort of trickled through her fingers. 
Her income during the years she 
worked totalled $30,000 . . . yet 
She averaged only $100 a month. 
Many women let bigger fortunes 
slip through their fingers. 

No doubt you know of many 
women who have reached the time 


in life when they would like to 
Stop working and take things easy 

. . but because they never learned 
the secret of saving, they are com- 
pelled to depend upon friends, rel- 
atives or charity for their liveli- 
hood. Most of these women were 
not extravagant. They just didn’t 
learn the Law of Thrift. 

Are you familiar with the Law 
of Thrift? 

You aren’t. Well, then, I am able 
to bring you a real message today. 
If you can apply this Law you 
can’t fail to make financial pro- 
gress. (Agent carefully and impres- 


sively explains the idea of setting 
aside a savings bit first, and then 
spending the rest). 

Of all you earn some is yours to 
keep, and some is yours to spend. 
Now, if you want to make the Law 
work, first set aside that which 
you wish to keep, then spend the 
rest. Otherwise, the Law can never 
work. Let’s see how it operates. 
May I have two small sheets of 


paper? Thank you. (Agent gives 
further demonstration via _ visual 
aids). 


If you want to make the Law 
work, first set aside that which you 
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in debt! 


income STOPS 





Haeess OVER HEAD in bed, and head over heels 


That's the way a mortgage borrower often finds 
himself when accident or illness put him on the 
sick list. For the bills - especially the monthly mort- 


gage instalments -keep coming even when the 


But you can keep your man on an even keel with 
= Occidental’s Optional Mortgage Redemption 
a policy It pays his monthly mortgage instalments 
when he is disabled - for life if necessary - and pays 


off the balance when he dies 


It's better to have buyers go head over heels for this 


policy than head over heels in debt for want of it 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


j of Celifornia *® V H JENKINS. Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they lost as long as you do” 
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wish to keep. Does that idea make 
sense, Miss Prospect? You bet it 
does. It’s the soundest plan in 
the world. (Interest is usually high 
at this point, and agent continues). 

(Presentation) — Miss Prospect, 
can you save $100 a month? (No) 

Can you save one dollar? (Of 
course) 

Well, then, there must be some 
amount between $1 and $100 that 
you can save. Can you save $30?— 
$20? Let me show you what $20 
a month will accomplish. (Agent 
then uses brief) 

(Close)—This plan may seem too 
good to be true, so I must admit 
there is a catch in it. The catch 
is, can you qualify for it? 

Well, we can soon find out. What 
would be the best time for our 
examiner to check you? Could 
you go to his office or would you 
prefer to have him call on you? 
(Agent closes on implied consent). 


A Woman Needs a Budget 

The Institute of Life Insurance, 
through Mrs. Marion Eberly, Man- 
ager of the Woman’s Division, rec- 
ommends four budgeting points for 
women: 

First, the idea of a small “in- 
dependent allowance,” that can be 
spent foolishly, or even extrav- 
agantly, if desired. 

Second, frequent “soundings” of 
one’s capital resources. 


LETTTETTTTTTTATT! TVET TTT ee 
TUN ul MAI HA MIMI ill AUTONACUUUTEEUTANU 


It’s an Old, Old Custom 


That stenographer-policyholder of 
yours may be pursuing an oc- 
cupation fairly new to women, 
but the occupation itself is not. 
It dates back to 63 B. C., when 
a friend of Cicerco concocted 
some hen scratches that were 
used in the Senate and in the 
schools of ancient Rome. 


TUTTE TT 
EIUSTMUTOTOUTEEQUUTUUAGUCERLULLUAGUUL AOA 


| FOLCCEQAQCTUUUAGTATTTUEAT 

Third, critical check-up of one’s 
use of credit. 

Fourth, taking inventory of what 
one may already have saved in gov- 
ernment bonds, investments, life in- 
surance, social security, annuities or 
in other ways. We should know 
exactly and at all times what our 
family’s basic financial security may 
be. 


Visualizing the Need 

The Great West Life of Winnipeg 
packs a lot of convincing sales ap- 
peal into its “Facts and Figures 
Concerning Women,” as shown be- 
low: : 

Out of 100 average women, studies 
show their lives will follow the pat- 
tern outlined below. An interesting 
study for you. 

Age 15 to 18—These carefree years 


of young womanhood largely taken 
up by school, social activities, ete, 
A few begin working. Eleven out 
of 100 marry. 

Age 18 to 24—Most girls finish 
school and begin work as clerks, 
stenographers, etc., a few practising 
a profession. At age 24, a total of 
51 will have married. 

Age 24 to 35—At age 35, a total 
of 79 out of the original 100 will 
have married, while 19 are still at 
work. Eight will have died. A few 
are still dependent upon parents or 
relatives. 

Age 35 to 45—At age 45, 88 will 
be married, with children of their 
own. Fifteen are still at work, 
earning maximum wages. 

Age 45 to 55—14 of the original 
100 are still working at age 55—un- 
able to retire because of insufficient 
income—many of them dependent 
on day-to-day earnings. Wage rate 
drops sharply. 

Age 55 to 65—At this age, when 
women want nothing better than 
rest and contentment, 13 of our 
original 100 are still at work, 
usually at very low wages. Twenty- 
one are widowed—many of the bal- 
ance are dependent upon children 
or relatives. 

A woman’s earning power is sev- 
eral years shorter than a man’s— 
wages are less—yet she lives four 
years longer. 





ofthe fomily, 

the abiding place of 

happiness, an investment in 

security. 
To make it safe against the 
contingency of untimely death is just 
one of the services 
offered by modern life insurance. 
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ENDOWMENT ANNUITY 
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Same Benefits? 
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VOLUNTARY HEALTH 
INSURANCE PLANS 


(Continued from Page 30) 


ber of surgical procedures per- 
formed without hospital confine- 
ment, (out-patients), reimburse- 
ment was extended to such opera- 
tions, first at one-half the rate, then 
at full rate. Finally, reimbursement 
of physicians’ calls and laboratory 
services were added. 

An efficient and workable health 
insurance system is not created 
overnight. However, many slow 
moves taken one at a time did add 
up to a rapid development over the 
whole period involved, and did per- 
mit the application of mature ex- 
perience. The development of pri- 
vate health insurance plans was 
achieved during a period when our 
national efforts were concentrated 
in other directions. 

Hospital facilities were over- 
crowded in war centers and else- 
where, due to requisition of the 
armed forces. Maternity accommo- 
dations became insufficient, due to 
the same reasons plus the increase 
in births due to increases in popu- 
lation and fertility. Changes in 
medical and surgical practices oc- 
curred. Sulfonamides and antibiotics, 
wartime experience and _ doctor 
shortages, all produced problems of 
benefit payments, the solution of 
which is indicative of the ability of 
private health insurance plans to 
maintain the flexibility necessary to 
adjust promptly to ever changing 
conditions in this field. A few- ex- 
amples may serve to illustrate this 
point. 

(a) Maternity benefits raised the 
first important question of the ad- 
ministration of benefits under war 
conditions. Public health propa- 
ganda had started the trend towards 
wider use of hospital facilities for 
maternity confinement. War wages 
or insurance benefits eliminated 
financial barriers. If we add to this 
the rise in the number of births 
without concurrent rise in hospital 
facilities, the effect of crowded war 
centers and, in some localities, gov- 
ernment use of hospital space, it is 
obvious why maternity service was 
severely restricted or not obtain- 
able at all, 


In some localities the hospital 
stay, permitted for maternity con- 
fnements, was reduced to 4 or 5 
days, as compared with the more 
usual 10 days before the war. In 
other cases, hospital rooms were not 
available at all. While there were no 
benefits payable under existing con- 
tracts, unless the insured was hos- 


pitalized, nevertheless, whenever 
hospital confinement could not take 
place or was severely curtailed, 
efforts were made to compensate 
the insured for unusual expenses 
that would have been reimbursed in 
the hospital. 

(b) When the rise in the cost of 
living was followed by a rise in 
hospital charges, the maximum pay- 
ment for daily room and board 
charges were lifted, first to $6, then 
to $8 and in instances, to even 
higher amounts. When other hos- 
pital charges rose, the reimburse- 
ment limit of five times the daily 
benefit became increasingly inade- 
quate and the underwriting maxi- 
mum was raised to 20 times the 
daily benefit (10 times for matern- 
ity). There appeared new charges 
on hospital bills for maternity cases 
as, for instance, charges up to $3 
per day for nursery use. Technically, 
the infant was not insured, but the 
charges were considered just one 
element of increased cost of con- 
finement and were reimbursed as 
“incidental expenses.” 

(c) Unable to obtain standard 
hospital accommodations, some of 
the insured were forced to go to 
other institutions. The insurer’s con- 
tract limits payment of hospitaliza- 


tion benefits to charges incurred in 
legally constituted and operated 
hospitals. But when = situations 
existed where admittance to regular 
hospitals was refused even in acute 
cases because of overcrowded con- 
ditions, as for instance in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and other accommoda- 
tions were found, it was only 
natural that the charges were as- 
sumed. 

(d) As mentioned before, surgi- 
cal procedures were reimbursed ac- 
cording to a schedule which listed 
major types of operations. One of 
these provided payments for “cut- 
ting into abdominal cavity.” Since 
such procedures varied considerably, 
payments were increased for some 
of the more complicated procedures. 
This, as many of these other 
changes, was accomplished by ad- 
ministrative rulings. 

(e) Operations, not specifically 
listed in the schedule, were reim- 
bursed in accordance with their 
value relative to those listed, but 
they had to be “cutting” operations. 
Nevertheless, in cancer cases, the 
use of radium was considered 
equivalent to “cutting” and was re- 
imbursed. X-ray treatment is not 
reimbursable but, in the case of a 
bleeder who could not submit to a 
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cutting operation, the insurer au- 
thorized payment for an x-ray 
treatment designed to obviate re- 
moval of a tonsil. 

(f) Reimbursement for drugs was 
not provided in the earlier hos- 
pitalization contracts. Gradually the 
scope of hospital benefits was lib- 
eralized, and reimbursement is now 
made for all drugs—an important 
liberalization in view of the cost of 
some of these drugs (penicillin, 
streptomycin), which often replace 
surgical procedures (mastoiditis) 
and shorten the hospital stay. 

The newest development in pri- 
vate health insurance plans deals 
with reimbursement of physicians’ 
charges for home, office or hospital 
visits and reimbursement of charges 
for x-ray and laboratory services 
incident to diagnosis. These plans 
are still in the experimental stage 
and it is too early to draw definite 
conclusions. Nevertheless, there 
were already some problems re- 
quiring decisions. For instance, the 
contract providing medical expense 
insurance limits reimbursement to 
cases treated for sickness and in- 
jury, but the insurer, in practice, 
recognizes visits to physicians for 
preventive purposes and for im- 
munizations. The same practice pre- 
vails for dependents, including full 
“well-baby care.” 


As medical practices change, 
health insurance benefits should 
change accordingly. Furthermore, 


such changes should be prompt. The 
administrators of private health in- 
surance plans have the asset of 
being free from legislative decisions 
difficult to repeal or even to adjust. 
The experience of the past, in this 


and other countries, is of little 
value simply because expensive 
diagnostic and therapeutic proced- 
ures of modern times, from x-ray 
films of the kidney to radioactive 
iodine, were unknown. The goal of 
providing maximum benefits with- 
out excessive expenditures is not 
easy to achieve. The progress to- 
wards this goal, however, has been 
quite satisfactory. 


NALU CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 15) 


service activities and for his char- 
itable and philanthropic work both 
in this country and abroad. 
President Marsh holds many posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. In 
addition to being president and 
trustee of Boston University, he is a 
director of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, Boston; director and 
chairman of the board of the Pres- 
byterian Fund for Life Insurance; 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Massachusetts State Library; a 
fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; fellow of the 
American Geographical Society; 
member of the Commission on Pub- 
lic Relations of the Association of 
American Colleges; life member of 
the National Education Association; 
member of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science; 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, and 
founder and first president of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Association of 
Greater Boston. He is a thirty-third 
degree Mason, a member and past 
president of the Boston Rotary Club, 
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The agent who knows his business and his 
prospects’ needs, who works untiringly to put 
his knowledge to practical use, and who sin- 
cerely believes that continuing service is as 
important as initial achievement is the true 
career underwriter. 


We enjoy counting the number of such 
men on our sales team. 
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MRS. W. PICKERING 


and an honorary trustee of the 
Rotary Foundation. 

He is in great demand as a 
speaker, and is the author of nu- 
merous books and other publica- 
tions, including The American 
Canon, The Faith of the People’s 
Poet, The Youth of America, etc. 
During the First World War, Presi- 
dent Marsh was in charge, for a 
period, of the religious and educa- 
tional work of the General Head- 
quarters Area in France. 

* ~ *- 

Ten of the country’s prominent 
million dollar producers of life in- 
surance will participate in the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table Hour and 
bring “echoes” to the 58th Annual 
Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in Bos- 
ton, September 10. 

Harold S. Parsons, Travelers, Los 
Angeles, chairman of the 1947 
Round Table, will preside at the 
session and introduce the speakers 
and sum up the “hour” at the close. 
Ron Stever, Equitable Society, Los 
Angeles, and Robert P. Burroughs, 
National Life of Vermont, Manches- 
ter, N. H., will act as panel chair- 
men. 

The seven panel speakers, who 
will bring the “echoes” to the con- 
vention are: Edwin R. Erickson, 
John Hancock Mutual, Buffalo; John 
M. Hammer, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Tampa; Paul A. Hazard, Jr., C. L. U,, 
New England Mutual, Chicago; Max 
M. Matson, Mutual Benefit, Cleve- 
land; Fred A. McMaster, C. L. U, 
Ohio National, Los Angeles; Vincent 
A. Miletti, Northwestern Mutual, 
Newark, N. J., and J. Renwick 
Montgomery, Phoenix Mutual, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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LOUISE SCOTT KONSBERG 


IX successful field women in life 
q insurance and one of the coun- 
try’s top-notch women speakers on 
foreign and international relations, 
will address the morning and lunch- 
eon women underwriters’ sessions 
to be held September 11, announces 
Florence S. Johnson, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York City, 
program chairman of the session. 

Mrs. Max Robert Ulin, well- 
known authority on international 
and foreign relations, is the guest 
speaker, who will address the clos- 
ing luncheon session. Mrs. Ulin is a 
former chairman of the Department 
of International Relations of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. She is past-president of 
the Boston City Association of Or- 
ganizations, a committee member of 
Wellesley Institute of International 


Relations and a trustee of the Arm- 
strong Hemenway Foundation. 

The six women who will address 
the morning session are Elsie Doyle, 
agent, Union Central, Cincinnati; 
Eleanore J. Greene, agent, Beneficial 
Life, Walnut Park, Calif.; Winnifred 
Pickering, agent, Canada Life, To- 
ronto; Hazel B. Price, C. L. U., su- 
pervisor, Union Mutual, Pittsburgh; 
Vera Sundelson, associate general 
agent, Equitable Society, New York, 
and J. Jean Whitfield, agent, New 
York Life, Cleveland. In addition to 
these six speakers who will appear 
on the morning session, Miss John- 
son announces the name of Louise 
Scott Konsberg, agent, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Chicago, who will act 
as moderator of the session. 

The morning session will be 
opened by Lillian L. Joseph, Home 
Life, New York, chairman of the 
NALU Committee on Women Un- 
derwriters, who will make her an- 
nual report to the women and intro- 
duce Miss Johnson, program chair- 
man of the session. Mrs. Joseph will 
likewise preside at the luncheon ses- 
sion and present the guest speaker. 

* * » 

Mrs. Lillian L. Joseph, field under- 
writer in the New York City-Joseph 
Agency of the Home Life of New 
York, was the leading producer of 


that company in 1945, in which year 
her paid business exceeded all pre- 
vious records. 

Mrs. Joseph completed her six- 
teenth year with the Home Life last 
February, during which time she 
has consistently ranked among its 
leaders in the field. She has been a 
member of the Home Life’s Presi- 
dent’s Club each year since she en- 
tered the business. She has qualified 
for the National Quality Award for 
the past three successive years and 
she is a life member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
of which she was chairman in 1941. 
Last year she was one of the two 
women producers to qualify for the 
National Association’s Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. 


Active for a long period in the 
affairs of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York, 
of which she is a member of the 
board of directors, Mrs. Joseph is 
also chairman of the Women Under- 
writers Committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
She is on the educational committee 
of the Women’s City Club of New 
York, publicity chairman of the 
League of Life Insurance Women, 
after having served two terms as 
president of that organization. She 
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agency opportunities. 
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of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 


a frontier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
the development of that pioneer enterprise 
into a national institution. In contemplat- 
ing the completion of its first century of 
service, the Company will continue to con- 
duct its affairs in the sound, constructive 


and progressive manner which Time has so 


thoroughly tested. 
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ELSIE DOYLE 


is prominent in the New York 
League of Business and Professional 
Women, a member of the New York 
Advertising Club and chairman of 
the Insurance Group of the Girl 
Scouts of America. 


* - * 


Florence S. Johnson, representa- 
tive, Equitable Society, New York 
City, as a result of many years of 
experience as a successful theatrical 
producer, is well-qualified to serve 
as program chairman for the Women 
Underwriters’ session to be held in 
Boston, September 11. Following 
many years in the theatrical busi- 
ness, in which she was associated 
with Rosalie Stewart, George Kelly, 
Christopher Morley and Harry 
Wagstoff Dribble, both in Europe 
and the United States, Miss Johnson 


joined the Equitable Society in 
1923, where she has distinguished 
herself as a successful producer of 
life insurance and annuities. A 
graduate of Wellesley College, she 
is a member of the scholarship and 
vocational guidance committees of 
that college and this year is presi- 
dent of the New York League of 
Life Insurance Women. 


* * * 


Elsie Doyle—Life Insurance sell- 
ing has been Elsie Doyle’s full-time 
vocation since she joined the Union 
Central home office agency, Cincin- 
nati, in 1940. Prior to that time she 
had spent several years in various 
business enterprises and at one time 
was secretary to the governor of 
Kentucky. Twice a quarter-million 
dollar producer and currently a 
Half Million Dollar Club member of 
the Union Central, she is one of the 
top-flight women underwriters of 
the middle west. 

Although she has personal pref- 
erences for contracts with an an- 
nuity angle, no particular policy or 
class of policyholder has claimed 
her attention exclusively. Her sales 
range from small annuities as sav- 
ings plans for young policyholders 
to elaborate estate planning for 
business and professional men and 
women of substantial means. 


* * * 


Mrs. Eleanor J. Greene, Walnut 
Park, Calif—Although Mrs. Greene 
only entered the life insurance busi- 
ness, with the Beneficial Life of 
Utah, three years ago, she has al- 
ready established herself as one of 
the successful life insurance women 
on the West Coast. She attended 
Brigham Young University and the 
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J. JEAN WHITFIELD 


University of California in prepara- 
tion for entry into the life insurance 
business as a career. She has ap- 
peared on several life insurance 
platforms on the West Coast, where 
her organized plans of prospecting 
and selling have greatly impressed 
her audiences. 


a * » 


Mrs. Winnifred Pickering, Toronto, 
is one of Canada’s outstanding 
women life insurance producers. 
She joined the home office agency of 
the Canada Life in 1942 and during 
each of the next four years she 
qualified for her company’s Senior 
Production Club. In 1945 she was 
joint ladies vice-president of her 
company’s President’s Club. In 
1946 she was elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Club 
when her paid lives production was 
among the first ten of all Canada 
Life representatives in Canada and 
the United States. In 1947 she qual- 
ified for the Millionaires Club of her 
company, composed of representa- 
tives whose personal business in 
force exceeds a million dollars. She 
is the only woman representative of 
her company to have the distinction 
of qualifying for the Canada Life 
100 Lives Club for two successive 
years. For the past two years she 
has led all women representatives 
of the Canada Life. She is now 
serving her second term as presi- 
dent of the women’s section of the 
Toronto Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, which she was largely instru- 
mental in forming in 1946. 

* * - 


Mrs. Hazel B. Price, C.L.U., Pitts: 
burgh, entered the life insurance 
business with the Equitable Society 
in 1922 and has been a consistent! 
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personal producer since that time. 
In 1932 she qualified for the C. L. U. 
designation. She has specialized in 
programming, business insurance 
and employee benefit plans, and in 
1939-40 qualified for the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. In 1943 she joined, as 
supervisor, the Robert L. Feldman 
agency of the Union Mutual Life in 
Pittsburgh, where she has complete 
charge in the training and develop- 
ment of agency personnel. 
x * * 

Vera Sundelson, associate general 
agent, R. W. Sundelson Agency, 
Equitable Society, New York City, 
joined the Equitable in 1933 and, in 
addition to her supervisory duties 
in the R. W. Sundelson Agency, has 
been a successful producer from the 
time she entered the business. For 
the past seven years she has quali- 
fied for her company’s Production 
Clubs and during the past year she 
recruited, trained and supervised 
many successful full-time repre- 
sentatives for the Sundelson Agency. 
Miss Sundelson is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and studied 
law at New York University. From 
1928 to 1932 she was a member of 
the Industrial Public Relations 
Council. During the war she ob- 


tained a leave of absence from the 


Equtable to serve as a field officer 
for the National Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. She is an associate mem- 
ber of the Economics Club in New 
York; membership chairman of the 
League of Life Insurance Women 
and public relations chairman of the 
American Association of Women. 
* * * 

Mrs. Max Robert Ulin, Boston, 
former chairman of the Department 
of International Relations of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; past-president of the 
Boston City Federation of Organiza- 
tions; Committee member of the 
Wellesley Institute of International 
Relations and a trustee of the Arm- 
strong Hemenway Foundation, is 
one of the outstanding women 
speakers on foreign and interna- 
tional relations in the United States. 
A keen student of American foreign 
policy, she is much in demand as a 
speaker before business and profes- 
sional groups. Mrs. Ulin will be the 
after luncheon speaker and will 
close the women underwriters’ ses- 
sion at Boston, September 11. 

~ * * 

J. Jean Whitfield, New York Life, 
Cleveland—A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Miss Whitfield 
entered the: life insurance business 


with her present agency in 1943. In 
her first year. in the business she 
qualified for the New York Life’s 
$200,000 Club of which she has been 
a member for the past five years. 
For the past two years she has been 
an active member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. 
Her clientele has been built chiefly 
among young business and profes- 
sional women in the city of Cleve- 
land. 


* * * 


A National Sales Seminar, similar 
to that which was the best attended 
session at Cleveland last year, will 
be staged as a part of the Boston 
Convention program, September 11. 
Five of the country’s outstanding 
personal producers of life insurance 
sales will make this all-agent pro- 
gram one of the top-flight features 
of the convention. 

The five speakers, who will par- 
ticipate in the National Sales Sem- 
inar program, have-been chosen by 
the program committee from hun- 
dreds of recommendations submit- 
ted by members all over the coun- 
try and carefully selected to present 
a complete cross-section of the na- 
tion’s top life insurance sales tal- 
ent. Each of the five men who 
will appear on the National Sales 
Seminar has been picked for out- 
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standing performance with his re- 
spective company. These speakers 
represent large and medium-sized 
companies which operate in rural 
and metropolitan areas and work 
in both the ordinary and weekly 
premium fields of life insurance 
selling. 

The five agents who will address 
the agent’s seminar are; Richard E. 
Evans, Massachusetts Mutual, Los 
Angeles; Dan A. Kaufman, North- 
western Mutual, Indianapolis; 
Charles J. King, Mutual Benefit, 
Kansas City; Patrick Mucci, Metro- 
politan, Paterson, N. J.; and Lloyd 
Ramsey, State Mutual Life, 
Memphis. 

* « a 

Richard E. Evans, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Los Angeles—A native of 
Tennessee, Mr. Evans, joined the 
John W. Gates Agency of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual in Los Angeles 
in 1945, and has rapidly found his 
place among the prominent pro- 
ducers of his company. In his first 
complete year in the business he 
paid for more than one million 
dollars of life insurance on sixty- 
four lives. During the first four 
months of this year he ranked 
twenty-fourth among his company’s 
top 100 producers, with a volume 
of $320,000. “Dick” Evans is active 
in the Los Angeles Association and 
has spoken on various occasions be- 
fore life underwriter groups on the 
West Coast. He was voted one of 
the top speakers at the recent meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Agents Association. After gradu- 
ating from Knoxville High School, 


Tennessee. His studies were in- 
terrupted when he enlisted in the 
Air Corps, from which he was sepa- 
rated almost six years later with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He 
saw service in both the South 
Pacific and in the European Thea- 
ters of Operations. For a period, 
he was loaned by General Eisen- 
hower to be the personal pilot of 
the British General Montgomery. 
*x * * 

Dan A. Kaufman, C.L.U., Indian- 
apolis—A graduate of Northwestern 
University, Dan Kaufman joined 
the Northwestern Mutual in 1935. 
Two years later he left the business 
to gain selling experience in other 
fields but returned to the North- 
western Mutual the following year 
to establish records as a successful 
life insurance producer. In 1946-7 
he qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table and in his company’s 
agents’ year, ending last May, he 
paid for 64 lives for $851,000 of 
personally written quality business. 
This year he qualified for the Na- 
tioal Quality Award. He will re- 
ceive his C. L. U. designation this 
year at the Boston Convention. Dan 
Kaufman is an active member of, 
and worker for, the Indianapolis 
Association and has proved his 
ability as an outstanding speaker 
on many association platforms. 
During World War II he served as 
a commanding officer of an L.S.T 
in the South Pacific. 

* * * 

Charles J. King, C.L.U., Mutual 
Benefit Life, Kansas City—Mr. King 
has been a successful life insurance 





CHARLES J. KING 


School and Parsons Junior Col- 
lege, he became a salesman for a 
large wholesale produce company, 
but in 1927 he entered the life in- 
surance business with the Victory 
Life of Kansas. In 1943 he joined 
the Kansas City Agency of the 
Mutual Benefit and’in his first year 
paid for $582,000 with that com- 
pany. In 1945 he became a million 
dollar producer and has qualified 
for three successive years to become 
a life member of the National As- 
sociation’s Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

Since becoming associated with 
the Mutual Benefit, Mr. King has 
consistently ranked as a member 
of its National Associates, composed 
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agent for more than 20 years. 
After graduating from Parsons High 


of the 25 leaders in the President’s 
Club. He was awarded the C. L. U. 
designation in 1941 and in 1944 
was president of the Kansas City 
C. L. U. Chapter. Mr. King has 
long been active in local and state 
association activities and has been 
a member of various important 
committees, including both the 
local and State C. L. U. commit- 
tees. He is prominent in commun- 
ity and civic affairs, is chairman of 
the finance committee of the Meth- 
odist Church in Kansas City and 


of which his father is principal, Mr. 
Evans entered the University of 
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Intangibles 


Wuen choosing a profession, the customary practice is to review the possi- 

bilities of financial gain, the opportunities for personal promotion, and the 

stability of the occupation under consideration. These factors are fixed, tangible; 

they a be determined with almost prenmenes certitude . active in Y.M.C.A. and Red Cross 

et it is the intangibles—those abstract qualities perpetually hidden from 

the five senses—that spell peace of mind, spiritual gratification, pride of attain- work. 

ment Unless an organization can give to its personnel both sound ideals and ee : 

practical, effective methods of procedure, progress of the individual toward lasting Patrick Mucci, Metropolitan Life, 

success is either impeded or misdirected, with frustration and failure the result. Paterson, N. J.—Mr. Mucci began 

Some institutions have minds, some have power, some have wealth—a few work on a Metropolitan debit in 
October, 1945 and finished that year 


with better than $100,000 of paid 
ordinary. During 1946 he placed 
a total of $697,000 of Ordinary and 
$2,200 of Accident and Health 
Premium. Up to the end of June 
this year he had placed more than 
$300,000 of ordinary and $416 of 
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accident and health, with $3 of in- 
dustrial increase. “Pat”? Mucci has 
the unique distinction of having 
been drafted twice in World War 
II, once prior to Pearl Harbor and 
once after war was declared and 
served fixe and a half years in the 
army. His favorite sport since 
childhood has been golf and he has 
a Metropolitan golf handicap of 
three. In 1945 and 1946 he and his 
partner won the two-ball cham- 
pionship for the State of New 
Jersey. 
oa * * 

Lloyd Ramsey, State Mutual Life, 
Memphis—Mr. Ramsey entered the 
retail selling field in 1932 with a 
household appliance concern, fol- 
lowing his graduation from Vander- 
bilt University. In 1941 he re- 
signed his position as sales man- 
ager of that company to enter the 
life insurance business with the 
State Mutual. During his first year 
in the business, he paid for $152,- 
000 on 42 lives, but two years later 
he was producing more than half- 
a-million dollars of business an- 
nually. In 1945 he hit the million- 
dollar mark, and last year qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table. 
In the 12 months from July, 1945 
to July, 1946, his total production 
exceeded two-million dollars, with 


no pension or group business in- 
cluded. In writing this huge vol- 
ume, Lloyd Ramsey employed his 
specialized techniques in modified 
estate planning and personal pro- 
gramming. He led all State Mutual 
agents in 1946. He is a member 
of the board of directors of the 
Memphis Association and honorary 
president of the Memphis Quarter 
Million Dollar Club by virtue of 
leading all club members in pro- 
duction for 1945 and 1946. He was 
a top billed speaker at his com- 
pany’s recent convention, and has 
addressed many local and state as- 
sociation meetings in the Middle 
West. 
ak co * 

Gladys Beckett Jones, director of 
Garland Junior College and a mem- 
ber of the staff of Vassar College, 
James Elton Bragg, C. L. U., man- 
ager, Guardian Life, New York, and 
William Eugene Hays, _ general 
agent, New England Mutual, Bos- 
ton, have been named as the three 
keynote speakers before the NALU 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table September 8-9, ac- 
cording to Ruth M. Kelley, Man- 
hattan Life, Detroit, chairman. 

Corinne Lommis, C. L. U., John 
Hancock, Boston, and first chair- 
man of the Round Table, will de- 


liver the introductory address at 
the luncheon of the Round Table 
on Monday, September 8, at which 
Miss Jones will be the _ guest 
speaker. Mr. Bragg will conduct 
the “Information Please” forum in 
the afternoon, assisted by a round 
table of charter members. Both 
the luncheon and the afternoon 
session will be held at the Boston 
Women’s City Club. 

The annual Round Table recep- 
tion and banquet will be held at 
the Statler Hotel on Tuesday eve- 
ning, September 9. Mr. Hays will 
be the dinner speaker and the pro- 
gram will include a brief address 
by Chairman Kelley and solos by 
Elsie Doyle, Union Central, Cincin- 
nati. The reception will be offered 
through the courtesy of the Man- 
hattan Life. 

One hundred and seventeen 
women have qualified for this 
year’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. Forty-two of these are 
qualifying for the first time this 
year; 24 have qualified for two 
years, and 51 are life members, 
having qualified for three succes- 
sive years. Miss Kelley states that 
this year’s Round Table will be the 
largest since its founding at the 
last NALU Convention held in 
Boston in 1936. 
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Minnesota Mutual 
Aviation Limits 

Minnesota Mutual has announced 
that where the aviation extra is $5 
or more per $1,000, the limit of ac- 
ceptance on any life, including ex- 
isting policies, is $15,000. The for- 
mer limit was $10,000. 


United Life Writing 
Auto Accident Rider 


United Fidelity Life is writing an 
automobile accident rider covering 
accidental death occurring within 
90 days of the injury caused in or 
by an automobile. Policyholders 
may apply for up to the face 
amount of their present life poli- 
cies. The rider does not take the 
place of double indemnity and may 
be sold in addition to it at a cost 
of $1 per $1,000. 


Guarantee Mutual Life 
Makes Policy Changes 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 
of Nebraska has announced the fol- 
lowing changes for business issued 
on and after July 1: (1) Adoption 
of a total disability income rider 
providing $5 monthly income per 
$1,000 life insurance; (2) granting 
of full benefit at age 1 and $250 
(per $1,000 ultimate amount) death 
benefit during the first year for 
policies issued under age six 
months, and (3) some reductions in 
juvenile premium rates. 

The total disability income rider 
will be issued only on select male 
risks with stable incomes between 
the ages of 20 and 50, inclusive and 
for a minimum monthly disability 
income of $12.50. The maximum 
benefit that will be issued by the 
company is $100 per month except 
that the combined coverage in all 
companies must not. exceed $250 
per month, or one-half of the in- 
sured’s monthly earned income. The 
liberalization of the death benefit 


on juvenile policies is made effect- 
ive by attaching an endorsement to 
the present forms. The company 
adopted the CSO 2% per cent re- 
serve basis November 1, 1946. 


Mutual Savings Issues 
Modified Life 5 Form 

Mutual Savings Life of St. Louis 
has introduced a modified life 5 
policy. For the first five policy 
years each premium is one-half the 
corresponding premium for. the 
sixth and subsequent years. 

This new plan may be issued with 
waiver of premiums, surgical and 
dismemberment, additional acci- 
dental death and family security 
rider. Minimum is $5,000. Annual 
premiums per $1,000 for the first 
five years are: 


Age Premium Age Premium 


20 $11.04 36 $16.77 
21 11.29 37 17.30 
22 11.54 38 17.86 
23 11.82 39 18.44 
24 12.10 40 19.07 
25 12.40 41 19.71 
26 12.71 42 20.41 * 
27 13.03 43 21.13 
28 13.37 44 21.91 
29 13.72 45 22.72 
30 14.10 46 23.59 
31 14.49 47 24.51 
32 14.90 48 25.49 
33 15.33 49 26.52 
34 15.79 50 27.62 
35 16.27 


Equitable Society 
Drops 2-Year Initial Term 

Equitable Society will no longer 
issue the two-year initial term 
policy. The fact that the policy con- 
stitutes less than one per cent of 
the new business of the company is 
given for dropping it. 

An agency official points out that 
the two-year initial term policies 
are seldom converted to another 
policy at the end of the term, but 
almost invariably are dropped. 
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STOCK RETIREMENT 

SALES PRESENTATION 
(Continued from Page 21) 

ANNO 1 HER 


pendent upon dividends that you 
felt sort of a moral obligation to her 
to keep up those dividends. 

Jonson: Well, we just couldn't 
Pay any attention to that. If we 
were running the business, she’d 
just have to suffer along with us, 
that’s all. 

Hiller: Yes, but don’t forget, Mr, 
Jonson, that if you were to do that, 
and without any kind of a buy- 
and-sell agreement in effect, Mrs, 
Svenson could offer her stock for 
sale to anyone who might make an 
offer on it. She has received her 
stock through her husband’s will 
and she can do as she pleased with 
it. She might even offer it for sale 
to one of your competitors. 

Jonson: Do you mean to tell me 
a woman would do that, when for 
years she has been living off our 
business? 

Hiller: Well, she may not do it 
of her own accorg, but someone 
might find her and put that idea 
into her head. Did you ever stop 
to think that Mrs. Ivar Svenson 
could remarry? 


Jonson: No, I never thought of 
that. 
Hiller: Yes sir, that could hap- 


pen, and you might find yourself 
in business with Mrs, Ivar Sven- 
son’s second husband. 

Jonson: Oh, my! That would be 
going pretty far. 

Hiller: Well, I’ve seen it happen, 
and men don’t like the idea of be- 
ing in business with their partner’s 
widow’s second husband. 

Jonson: Well, I guess I wouldn't 
either, Mr. Hiller. 

Hiller: But that isn’t the only fly 
in the ointment. Mr. Jonson, if 
you have no agreement or no plan 
for stock control, let’s take your 
side of the picture. You die and 
you leave your stock to Mrs, Jon- 
son. She, of course, is going to be 
in the same situation as Mrs. Ivar 
Svenson, 

Jonson: That’s right—her stock 
is just like theirs. 

Hiller: You would want her to 
have a guaranteed income rather 
than worry about future dividends 
of the corporation, wouldn’t you? 

Jonson: I should think so. 

Hiller: You’re the main works in 
this organization, as I understand 
it, and with you out of the picture, 
can you be sure that the survivors 
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can run this business with the same 
success that you have been having 
for the past 10 years 

Jonson: Well, I don’t take much 
credit for the job I’ve done here. 
We have been very fortunate. Con- 
ditions have been pretty fair with 
us. We have always managed to 
carry a large stock of high grade 
foods even during the meat short- 
age; it’s no trick at all to sell plenty 
of our stuff, and boy, we get good 
prices for it. 

Hiller: Well, let me ask you 
this, Mr. Jonson. Let’s assume that 
you were to die and you left your 
wife with $15,000 in government 
bonds. Would you put a stipula- 
tion in your will that Mrs. Jonson 
should sell the $15,000 in bonds 
and make it mandatory to use the 
proceeds to buy an interest in the 
firm of Svenson, Svenson & Jonson 
after your death? 

Jonson: No, I don’t 
would, Mr. Hiller. 

Hiller: Well, that is practically 
what you are doing when you leave 
your stock in your corporation to 
your wife without a buy-and-sell 
agreement and without a vehicle to 
purchase your stock, or the stock 
of your associates, 


think I 


Jonson: I’ve never thought of it 
that way. 
Hiller: One more thing, Mr. Jon- 


son. You mentioned a moment ago 
that conditions have been right to 
make money over the past few 
years. How can any of us fore- 
see what those conditions might 
be 2, 5 or 10 years hence. 

Jonson: No, I wouldn’t want to 
venture a guess on that, but I think, 
if people still eat Smorgasbord, 
we'll still be in business, 

Hiller: Well, you may or may 
not be in business because so many 
contingencies might arise. 

Jonson: Well, now, if life insur- 
ance is the best way of handling 
this situation, why couldn’t I use 
my Own personal insurance to do 


the job 
Hiller: Well, if you use your 
present personal insurance you 


would run into an income tax sit- 
uation. Furthermore, your present 
personal insurance, whatever 
amount you might now own, should 
be entirely independent of this plan. 
If something should happen to your 
corporation, you’d still want your 
Personal insurance to guarantee a 
minimum income to your wife and 
your children, wouldn’t you? 

Jonson: I guess you're 
about that. 

Hiller: So the best way to handle 
this is by purchasing new, addi- 
tional life insurance. 


right 


Jonson: Where is the money 
coming from to pay the premiums 
on this life insurance? 

Hiller: Each one of you will 
assume about one-third of the cost, 
inasmuch as each stockholder owns 
a one-third interest in the cor- 
poration and you are all within a 
similar age group. 

Jonson: Oh, you mean that the 
corporation would pay the pre- 
miums and charge them to our ac- 
count? 

Hiller: You could arrange it that 
way, and after I get a little more 
information about your income tax 
situation, I could give you a more 
definite answer to that detail. But 
I suggest that you apply for the 
insurance on Ivar Svenson and Olie 
Svenson, and be a half owner of 
each one of their  policies—the 
Svensons would do the same with 
the other policies, and so on. 

Jonson: If that is the way you 
would arrange it, what would the 
cost of this proposition be to each 
one of us? 

Hiller: We don’t have to go into 
that right now, but if you are in- 
terested in this plan, Mr. Jonson, I 
would like to meet with you and 
your two brothers-in-law at a time 
that is convenient to all of you. 
If such a meeting can be arranged, 
I will have with me a complet out- 
line of the points that I have dis- 
cussed with you here today, and I 
will then be able to show you def- 
initely how much money it will re- 
quire to put the plan into effect. 

Jonson: That sounds reasonable. 

Hiller: Another thing—if you 
like the plan, I will go over to see 
your lawyer, Mr. Lapidus; and by 
the way, what law firm is he with? 


Jonson: “Watchus, Grabbit and 
Runn.” 
Hiller: Well, I'll go over and see 


Mr. Lapidus and discuss all of the 
details with him. 

Jonson: You mean you'll explain 
this whole proposition to him? 

Hiller: Well, I’ve had a lot of ex- 
perience with cases like yours, so 
I'll be glad to help him wherever 
I can and take most of the work 
off your hands. 

Jonson: Well, I must confess that 
I am interested enough in your plan 
to arrange an appointment as you 
suggested. If you will call me Mon- 
day afternoon about 4:30, I will let 
you know when we can all get to- 
gether. 

Hiller: Thanks, Mr. Jonson, If 
all our prospects did their stuff as 
willingly as you did yours, selling 
stock retirement insurance would 
be a cinch. 


I then return at the appointed 
time for the conference with Mr. 
Jonson and his two brothers-in- 
law. At that conference, I have 
with me a memorandum covering 
the various important points, which 
I discussed in the first interview 
with Mr. Jonson. I hand each one 
of the stockholders a copy of this 
memorandum. 

Before we discuss the proposition, 
I request all of the gentlemen to 
withhold their questions until I 
have had an opportunity to present 
the entire proposal. By that meth- 
od, unnecessary objections are elim- 
inated. 

At this particular interview, I 
make a drive to get the stockhold- 
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ers examined; I try to sell the ex- 
amination in order to have the 
agreement work out exactly as 
planned, because, after all, there is 
some commission involved if the 
stockholders can acquire life insur- 
ance. At this particular time; I 
also issue a warning that if a stock- 
holder happens to be uninsurable, 
we have to revise the plan to meet 
that situation. 

After this second interview, and 
if I have been successful in having 
my men examined and getting 
policies issued, I go to Mr. Jonson’s 
office with the policies. In the hope 
that Mr. Jonson has been given 
authority to act for the other stock- 
holders, I endeavor to get a check 
in settlement of the first premium. 
It is, of course, quite possible that 
no action can be taken immediately. 
It may be that one of the stock- 
holders wants to have Mr. Lapidus 
look over the entire deal before the 
insurance is paid for. At this point 
in the sale, there is no difference in 
placing of this insurance than there 
is in the placing of personal insur- 
ance. I will say this, however, 
that if the stockholders have gone 
this far with you, the actual closing 
of the sale is comparatively easy. 


ANNUITIES AND PENSION 
PLANS 
(Continued from Page 32) 


nuity contract, the estate tax val- 
uation might be almost double what 
it would be if payable under a will. 
What valid excuse is there for such 
a discrepancy? Moreover, the wid- 
ow may be in bad health at the 
time of the death of her husband, 
and to apply actuarial mortality 
tables applicable to persons in 
good health buying annuities, leads 
to absurd and most unjust results. 

However, even if the present 
method of valuing annuities were 
placed on a more equitable basis, 
there are still strong arguments 
for not subjecting annuities paid by 
an employer, either directly or 
through an insurance company, to 
estate taxes. As heretofore shown, 
such taxes may likely be avoided 
by the terms of the plan—either 
not giving contractual rights or 
not permitting the employer to 
designate the beneficiary. Should 
such formal considerations be de- 
terminative of tax liability? More- 
over, the situation in employee 
plans differs from purchases made 
by the ordinary taxpayer in that 
the taxpayer who goes into the 
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market and purchases an annuity, 
has property which, if he does not 
spend, will be subject to estate tax 
in whatever form it may be at the 
time of his death, whether in money 
in bank, bonds, stocks, or annuity 
contracts taking effect at his death. 
The employee in an employee wel- 
fare plan generally never has any 
control over the funds providing 
the death benefit. The funds or 
their equivalent come to his estate 
after his death. The employee has 
not enjoyed any control over the 
funds during his lifetime. 

The suggestion in the Report of 
the Committee on Taxation, Trust 
Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, that such payments be sub- 
ject to income tax, which would 
be payable as the death benefits are 
received, and not subject to estate 
taxes, which would be payable 
under the estate tax return at one 
time, and based upon theoretical 
valuations, would appear to be a 
sensible solution. There is some 
doubt as to the taxability of some 
of these death benefits. 

The proposed amendments would 
settle such questions by making the 
death benefit other than life insur- 
ance, subject to the income tax. But 
the beneficiary would not be re- 
quired to pay two taxes—an estate 
and income tax. Considering all of 
the equities involved, and income 
tax based on actual payments re- 
ceived, under employee death bene- 
fit plans, taxable as received, with a 
provision that if such payment is 
made all in one year the income 
shall be considered a long-term 
capital gain, and the elimination of 
the gift and estate taxes, would ap- 
pear to be a sensible solution to the 
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many vexatious problems which in- 
volve uncertain and multitudinous 
taxes, 


Notes 

(1) Section 22(b) (2), LR.C. 

(2) 1939-1, C.B. Pt. 2, p. 569. 

(2-a) See Article by author in Septem- 
ber, 1946, issue of ‘““Taxes,”” p. 859. 

(3) Thornley v. Commissioner (1943), 2 
TC 220 (CCH Dec. 13, 301); NA. 1944 CB. 
49; Commissioner’s appeal dismissed, March 
8, 1944. 

(4) 1937-1 C.B. 136, followed in Virginia 
M. MacArthur, 8 TC No. 32. 

(5) Issued January 23, 1946, under Sec. 
tion 3, subsection 1, paragraph (b), of the 
Income War Tax Act as enacted by Chap- 
ter 23, Statutes of 1945. 

(6) Section 126, I.R.C. 

(7) 1937—1 C.B. 281; also Dimock ». 
Corwin. 19 F. Supp. 56 (1937), aff'd. on 
another point 19 F. 2nd 799 (CCA-2, 1938), 
aff'd. 306 U.S. 363 (1939). 

(8) For estate tax purposes in Kernochan 
v. United States, 29 F. Supp. 860, (Ct. Cls. 
1939), the Commissioner conceded that a 
year’s salary paid under the New York 
City Employees’ Retirement System con- 
stituted life insurance. Similarly, Estate 
of Stuart Wilson. 42 BTA 1196 (1940); also 
cf. Matter of Estate of Mary FitzSimmons, 
158 Misc. 789, 287 N.Y.S. 171; Estate of 
Hugh O’Donnell. 153 Misc. 480, 275 N.Y.S. 
445; William J. O’Shea’s Estate, 47 BTA 87. 

(9) See Mary Sutro v. United States 
(DC. ND. CAL., June 2, 1942) 42-2 USTC, 
Paragraph 9523; Jennie C. Flarsheim v. 
U. S. 156 Fed. (2d) 105; and Varnadoe v. 
Allen (D.C. Md. Ga.) June 4, 1946, 67 Fed. 
Supp. 152, aff. CCA-5 Nov. 22, 1946 Cert. 
denied; Anna E. Curtis, 8 T.C. No. 30; 
I.T. 3708, 1945 CB 129, revoking I.T. 3315, 
1939-2 CB 164: I.T. 3801, 1946-10-12309; I.T. 
3840, 1947-4-12489. 

(10) See Section 22(b) (1) I.R.C. 

(11) See Section 29.165-6 Reg. 111. 

(12) See Special Ruling, December 21, 
1943 (C.C.H. Federal Estate and Gift Tax 
Service, Paragraph 6005). 

(13) See Tue Spectator, August, 1945, p. 
18. 


TAX REVISION IN 1948 
(Concluded from Page 23) 


that the employer is discriminating 
against other workers when he be- 
lieves that he should provide some 
special retirement arrangement for 
a faithful employee,—whether low- 
ly or highly paid—or whether 
laborer or executive. It would be 
just as sensible to cry “discrimina- 
tion” when a president of a com- 
pany is paid a higher salary than 
the office boy during their active 
service. 

So, it is contended, in cases where 
such plans are feasible and opera- 
tive: 

(1) Where the employee is not 
an owner of the business, and 

(2) Where he has no other choice 
than to accept income for remaining 
lifetime, with no privilege of com- 
mutation, that some special con- 
sideration should be given in order 
that the retired employee may not 
be required to pay income tax on 
any amount of his pension receipts 
until he has constructively received 
them. 

May it be hoped that Congress 
will see fit to correct these injustices 
when it revises the Internal Reve- 
nue Code in 1948. 
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NEWS LETTER 


(Continued from Page 30) 


AMMUUUULNUINTOTAMTU AUTEN 


and (2) a similar regulation affect- 
ing beneficiaries of deceased NSL 
policyholders who would have quali- 
fied under the waiver provision. 
An interesting sidelight reveals 
that a total of 7,430 ex-servicemen 
are taking on-the-job training under 
the G. I. Bill as insurance salesmen. 


HE first session of the 80th Con- 

gress probably will be better 
noted for what it failed to accom- 
,plish in regard to health, housing, 
social security and other such mat- 
ters rather than any solid accom- 
plishments in these fields. While 
bills relating to these problems 
failed to pass, they are not dead 
and all of them will be brought up 
at the second session, which con- 
venes next January. The decision 
to put off action on such measures 
was partly political, since passage 
will be easier and considerably 
more popular in a presidential elec- 
tion year. Tax reduction will also 
be much easier to manage before 
the opening of a presidential cam- 
paign. 

On the side of positive accom- 
plishment, perhaps the most im- 
portant to the insurance field, was 
the extension of the moratorium 
under Public Law 15 until June 30, 
1948. Senator Pat McCarran, Dem., 
Nev., and other legislators have in- 
dicated that they will push for a 
further extension, if the States have 
not completed action on the re- 
quired legislation before that time. 
The Justice Department reluctantly 
agreed that the six-month extension, 
signed by the President last month, 
was necessary due to the failure of 
the States to enact comprehensive 
legislation. Therefore, it appears 
that; if the States continue to delay 
such legislation, the Administration 
might have to agree to an almost 
indefinite extension of the mora- 
torium. 

* * * 

The only major legislation affect- 
ing social security merely froze the 
existing one per cent payroll tax 
tate for another two years or until 
Jan. 1, 1950. After that date the 
tates will increase to one and one- 
half per cent during 1950 and 1951, 
and to two per cent in 1952, and 
thereafter. 


The Senate also directed its Fi- 
nance Committee to study the social 
security system during the Con- 
gressional recess with particular 
emphasis on groups now outside 
the law and the funds required if 
such groups were covered. 

Unless the House, which must 
originate such legislation, changes 
its attitude, this study will go for 
naught. It will be remembered that 
an exhaustive investigation of such 
problems was made by the House 
Ways and Means Committee—the 
only tangible result being a very 
thick volume on the committee’s 
findings. However, if it appears as 
though the Republicans might have 
a difficult time in the Presidential 
election campaign, legislation broad- 
ening the coverage of the social 
security law might be forced out 
of the House. Several bills of this 
type are still on the House calen- 


dar, or in committee, 
* ~ + 


On health insurance, the Murray 
compulsory health insurance bill 
will be debated again at the next 
session, but its chances for passage 
are slim. The Taft health bill (S. 
545) will probably be passed with 
some major changes, although it is 
unlikely that Senator Taft will re- 
cede from his major provision, that 
is, Federal aid to the States for 
health purposes. A cut in the pro- 
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posed Federal contribution is likely. 
Senator Taft has already indicated 
that he will drop the provision in 
his bill which creates a Cabinet De- 
partment of Health in favor of S. 
140 creating a Department of Health, 
Education and Security. This latter 
measure has been approved by the 
Senate Executive Expenditures Com- 
mittee and will be brought up in 
the Senate next January. 


EANWHILE, the British gov- 

ernment has announced that 
July 5, 1948, has been set as the 
day for bringing into operation the 
National Insurance Scheme and the 
National Health Service. On that 
day, Britain’s plan for social se- 
curity for everyone “from the 
cradle to the grave,” which involves 
a compulsory system of over-all in- 
surance contributed to by the work- 
er, employer and the government, 
becomes effective. At the same 
time, a free medical, dental and 
hospital service will be made avail- 
able, with doctors free to choose 
whether they join the service; and 
all voluntary and public hospitals 
will come under the control of the 
Ministry of Health, operating 
through regional boards, 

It had been thought originally 
that the social insurance scheme 
might begin in January 1948, but 
since the two plans are complemen- 
tary, the British government de- 
cided to bring them into operation 
at the same time. It is admitted 
that the transition from existing 
conditions is a heavy task, but the 
British claim that it will be com- 
pleted in time. 


The Taft-Ellender-Wagner hous- 
ing bill is still before the Senate 
and it is expected that Senator Taft 
will make a strong fight for it next 
January. In the cards are changes 
that would cut down the Federal 
government’s financial obligations. 
Its major provisions, including those 
which encourage large investors to 
get into the housing field, will re- 
main largely unchanged. Here 
again, the House will be the stumb- 
ling block. The political situation 
and the fate of rent control, set to 
expire next February, will loom 
large in determining whether the 
next session of Congress will enact 
comprehensive housing legislation. 

The procustrean efforts of certain 
real estate groups to label insur- 
ance firms and other investors as 
“socialistic”, because of their direct 
investments in housing, has not set 
too well with many fair-minded 
legislators and will increase the 
pressure for public housing. 
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John Hancock Makes 
Important Revisions 


HE John Hancock Mutual, Bos- 
T ton, effective Sept. 1, will adopt 

new premium rates for ordi- 
nary and industrial policies and for 
annual premium retirement annui- 
ties. The changes in rates are being 
made co-incidentally with other 
changes necessitated by the Guertin 
law. Apart from these statutory 
reasons, President Paul F. Clark ob- 
serves that the decline in interest 
rates itself has made it advisable to 
revise premium rates, nonforfeiture 
values and reserve bases to meet 
existing conditions. 

The new policies for ordinary in- 
surance will be based upon the 1941 
CSO table with interest at 2% per 
cent, while optional settlements 
will be based upon an interest rate 
of 2 per cent and the continued use 
of the 1937 standard annuity mor- 
tality table, rated at an age one year 
younger. 

The new contracts for annual 
premium retirement annuities will 
continue to be based upon the 1937 
standard annuity mortality table, 
rated at an age one year younger, 
with interest at 2% per cent before 
annuity payments commence, as at 
present, but with interest at 2 per 
cent thereafter. 


Interest Factor to 2!/,°%, 


The 1941 standard industrial mor- 
tality table, which has been in use 
for policies issued since January l, 
1942, will remain the basis for new 
policies of this class, but the interest 
rate will be changed to 2% per cent. 

These changes will result in a 
general moderate increase in ordi- 
nary rates for life and endowment 
plans, although at the youngest ages 
there will be some decrease in rates. 
Premium rates on term policies will 
be lower on the new basis except 
at older ages at issue. 
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Premium rates for weekly pre- 
mium policies will not materially 
differ from the present rates which 
became effective January 1, 1942. 


Cash values very generally will 


be increased under the new pro- 
gram, and in ordinary insurance 


these increases will be quite sub- 
stantial at the younger ages at issue 
on whole life and limited premium- 
payment life plans. Periods of ex- 
tended term insurance generally 
will be greater, especially at the 
younger ages at issue, while the 
changes in amounts of reduced 
paid-up insurance will not be so 
marked. 

Policy forms have been complete- 
ly redrafted, the provisions re- 
arranged and the language simpli- 
fied. Ordinary insurance policies 
will appear in an attractive modern 
documentary form. 

Hereafter, under ordinary poli- 
cies, unpaid installments of pre- 
mium for any portion of the policy 
year beyond the end of the policy 
month in which the death of the in- 
sured occurs will not be deducted 
from the proceeds, and premiums 
already paid for such posthumous 
period, including those for disability 
and double indemnity will be re- 
turned. 


Non-Forfeiture Provisions 


The non-forfeiture provisions for 
both ordinary and industrial policies 
have been completely rephrased to 
meet the new requirements. Non- 
forfeiture values will be determined 
by means of a direct formula with- 
out reference to the policy reserve. 
The three usual non-forfeiture op- 
tions will be available under many 
plans of ordinary insurance at the 
end of the first policy year. In addi- 
tion, a paid-up non-forfeiture bene- 
fit will be granted upon default in 
the payment of premiums as early 
as any value is produced by the new 
formula for determining non-for- 








feiture equities, which in certain 
policies may be only a few months 
after the issue of the policy. 

In industrial policies, an extended 
term insurance benefit will continue 
to be available after premiums have 
been paid for six months, while all 
three non-forfeiture options will be 
available after the payment of 
premiums for three full years. 

The new ordinary policies provide 
for a wide choice of settlement op- 
tions, and they provide that under 
certain conditions the net cash value 
of the policy may be applied under 
a settlement option. 

Where applicable, the changes 
made in regular ordinary policies 
have also been made in the monthly 
premium ordinary contracts on a 
debit basis. Non-forfeiture values 
will be identical with those included 
in corresponding regular ordinary 
policies. The provisions of the an- 
nual premium retirement annuity 
have been revised and the optional 
methods of settlement applicable 
thereto have been expanded. This 
contract will be issued in documen- 
tary form similar to ordinary poli- 


cies. Single premium annuity rates 
and contract forms remain un- 
changed. 


Ordinary policies will include a 
complete and improved line of life, 
endowment, term and special plans. 
Juvenile ordinary will be offered 
at ages 0-14, adult insurance at ages 
15-65. A new life paid-up at age 
85 policy will be offered in place of 
the present endowment at age 85 
plan. Underwriting rules have been 
generally revised and liberalized. 

John Hancock will offer weekly 
premium policies on a $500 amount 
basis on five plans, in addition to 
policies on a five-cent unit of week- 
ly premium on three plans. 

John Hancock also will offer for 
the first time monthly premium in- 
dustrial policies in amounts from 
$500 to $800. These will replace 
the present monthly debit ordinary 
accumulation fund policies and will 
contain provisions generally par- 
alle] with those included in weekly 
premium industrial policies. Non- 
forfeiture values will be identical 
with those included in correspond- 
ing weekly premium industrial poli- 
cies. All weekly premium and 
monthly premium industrial policy- 
holders will be entitled to the John 
Hancock nursing service. 

Retirement income policies will 
be available for personal sale at 
ages 55, 60, 65 and 70, as well as for 
pension trust and salary deduction 
cases. The age 55 retirement income 
is a new plan. Personal security 
policies (endowments at 55, 60 and 
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AETNA L 


Announces new rates. 
Now on C. S. O. 2% 
Pg. 62. 


Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 
May, 1947, Pa. 64. 
basis. June, 1947, 
AMERICAN HOME 
New a ——- policy 
1947, 
AMERICAN ‘NATIONAL, TEXAS 
Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. May, 


issued. Mar., 


1946, Pg. 61. 
ATLANTA COMPANY 
Adds new te policy. June, 1947, Pg. 62. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Makes a general increase in premium rates. 
May, 1946, Pg. 61. Adopts a new aviation 
program. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62. 

BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Will keep dividend scale. Feb., 1947, Pg. 


64. 

BANKERS NATIONAL 
New juvenile program outlined. June, 1946. 
Pg. 62. Adopts family hospital policy. April, 
1947, Pg. 62. 

BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
scale originally adopted April |, 1942. April, 
1946, Pg. Revises annuity rates. March, 
1946, Pg. 63. 

BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 


ba pa - Pay same dividends. Feb., 
194 . 
BUSINESS. MEN'S ASSURANCE 

Aviation premiums reduced; double _in- 


demnity limits increased. August, 1946, Pg. 
61. Cancels war risk rider. April, 1947, 


Pg. 62. 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
Dividend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 

CANADA LIFE 
Issues @ new Family Income Rider. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Adopts new dividend basis. 
July, 1946. Pg. 61. Dividends on July 1947 
scale. July 1947, Pg. 64. 

CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 
Settlement options changed and rates re- 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62. 

COLONIAL LIFE 
eee Manes whole life policy, Nov., 1946, 
g. 6. 

COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
To write life insurance on groups with a 
minimum of 25 employes. Dec., 1946, Pg. 61. 

COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
canes dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 

9 


ig. 93. 
COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Adopts ‘‘Executive’ policy. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Industrial policies placed on new 
basis. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62. 
CONFEDERATION LIFE 
ones new dividend scale. March, 1946, 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
New schedule of rates and limits for avia- 
tion coverage adopted. September, 1946. 
Pg. 93. Retains dividend scale. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. Recent changes. April, 1946, Pg. 4!. 
Aviation cover liberalized. May, 1947, Pq. 
62. Adopts new term rates July, 1947, Pg. 64. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Takes action on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 
1946, Pg. 62. Revises regulations. April, 
1947, Pg. 6l. 
CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March. 1946, Pg. 62. 
FARMERS LIFE 
Now on C.S.O. table. Feb., 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb., 
1946, Pg. 62. Issues new aviation rules, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 6. 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Makes changes in settlement options. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Accident and health policies 


1947, Pg. 64. 


become participating. July, 1946. Pg. 6l. 
GREAT LAKES 
New retirement income plan. April, 1947, 


g. 62. 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
pretend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 


g. 64. 

GIRARD LIFE 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. Increases some non-par rates, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 61. Publishes new rate book. 
Mar. 1947, Pg. 64. 

GREAT WEST LIFE 
Adopts a new mortgage term policy. 
August, 1946. Pg. 62. 
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To Be ind 1946 dividend scale into 1947. 
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GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
7 on C O. 22% basis, Nov., 1946, 
g. $l. 

GUARDIAN LIFE 
Announces a juvenile program for lives 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 41. 

GULF LIFE 
Rates and values placed on American Men's 
(ultimate) table of mortality and 3 per cent 
interest. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 

HOME BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Adopts the American Experience Table and 
3% interest. July, 1946. Pg. 60. 

HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68. Sets minimum policy amount of 


$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. Dividends 

same for first quarter. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 
HOME SECURITY LIFE, N. C. 

Issues preferred risk whole life policy. June, 


1947, Pg. 62. 
ILLINOIS BANKERS 

New rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 

Forms, rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 


Pg. 62. 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
Adopts new group plan. August, 1946. Pg. 
él. New birthday juvenile endowments be- 
ing issued. August, 1946, Pg. 57. Group 
medical expense forms adopted. Septem- 
ber, 1946, Pg. 92. New mortgage redemp- 
tion policy. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. Adopts 
new dividend scale. March, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Accepts service men at standard. April, 
1947, Pg. 62. 

LAMAR LIFE 
Increases rates on higher premium forms. 
Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 

LIBERTY NATIONAL 
Revises rates for 
May 1947, Pg ° 

LINCOLN LIBERTY 
Removes war resigictions and refunds war 
premiums. March,” 1946, Pg. 62 

MANHATTAN LIFE 
Issues new juvenile plan. August, 1946, Pq. 
61. Underwriting liberalized. Jan., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
oe 1947 dividend plans. Dec., 1946, 


g. 62. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Revises dividend scale effective June |, 1946. 
May, 1946, Pg. 60. Retains schedule. Mar., 
1947, Pg. 64. 

MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
Now offer family income. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Reduces dividends payable on 3! 
per cent policies. August, 1946, Pg. 57. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


Family tincome rider. May, 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into 1946. May, 1946, Pg. Provisions of 
family income policy changed. July, 1946. 
Pg. 60. Juvenile 10-year endowment policy 
at age 9 adopted. Reaction to loan inter- 
est reduction. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale for !946 set. Feb., 1946, Pg. 
60. Removes last wor restrictions. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. To issue 5-year term, Nov., 
1946, Pg. 61. Sets new insurance limits. 
May, 1947, Pg. 62. 

MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Continues dividend scale into 1946. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. 

NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


New basis rates. Feb., 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 


weekly premium policies. 


1947, Pg. 62. 


1947, Pg. 64. 


1945, Pg. 47. Interest rates. Mar., 1947, 
Pg. 62. 1946 dividend scale continued. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 

NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
trae new rate book. April, 1947, Pg. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
May, 1947, Pg. 62. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46 Will maintain 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
1946 dividend scale illustrated. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 


62. 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
To use same dividend scale for year May 1, 
1946 to April 30, 1947. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 
Increases capital July, 1947, Pg. 64. 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Adds a new family group hospital indem- 
nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 61. Announces 
new covers July, 1947, Pg. 62. 

OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Planned Economy Policy discussed. Jon., 
1946. Pg. 62. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL 
New aviation rules. May, 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues bt dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg 

PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New family income rider adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. Annual premium retirement 
annuity issued. July, 1946, Pg. 60. New 
series of juvenile policies adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. New Plico preferred protec- 
tion plan. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale in effect for first half of 1946 
continued for second half. July, 1946, Pg. 
61. Announces the adoption of new policy 
contracts. Dec. 1946, Pg. 4. Retains 
dividend scale, July, 1947, Pg. 64. 

POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Issues endowment at 65. May, 1947, 

PROTECTED HOME CIRCLE 
Adopts C. S. O. 212% table. 


Pg. 62. 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on War Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 47. 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 

AMERICA 
Dividend schedule for 1946 described and 
illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 60 and 
Lowers group minimum to 25 lives. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. New retirement annuity issued, 
Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. Revise aviation rules. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. Adopts group creditor 
plan. May, 1947, Pg. 62. Issues new under- 
writing rules. July, 1947, Pg. 62. 

RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. Liberalizes sub-standard. June, 1947, 


Pg. 64. 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 
Eases wor restrictions. Jan., 1946, Pg. 60. 
Adds junior estate law. June, 1947, Pg. 62. 
“ag rates on group plan. June, 1947, 


STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS 
Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly or quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6). 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
_ on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 1946, 

62. Dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 

SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


New family income rates adopted. 


1947, Pg. 64. 


Pg. 64. 


June, 1947, 


June, 


1946, Pg. 62. Continues dividend scale. 
Mar., 1947. Pg. 62. 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Triple and double protection te age 6 
adopted. June, 1946, Pg. 60. Revises avia- 
tion rules. April, 1947, Pg. 62. Announces 
lower term rates. June, 1947, Pg. 62. 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Adopts 2!/4% basis. June, 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, a 
61. Puts options on 2/2% basis. Oct., 
Pg. 62. Continues same dividend scale for 
last half of 1946. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 
UNITED FIDELITY 
Recent changes. April 1947, Pg. 62. 
UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Issues new rate book. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Adopts new rider. April, 1947, Pg. 62, 
$2,000 minimum policy. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
Liberalizes A & H. June, 1947, 
VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
Premium rates revised. Jon., 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Continues for 1946 practice of payin 
tary additions to claims under weekly ore 


1947, Pg. 64. 


Pg. 64. 
1946, Pg. 63. 


volun- 





1941 dividend scale. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. oniusis li 
policies. April, 1946, Pg. 60. Paid 
NEW YORK LIFE up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. New 
Retains dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. policy. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 
Oe es 
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65) will be offered on two bases: In 
units of $1,000 insurance, and in 
units of insurance providing ma- 
turity value which will produce $10 
monthly life income, 120 months 
certain. The only limited payment 
endowment policies available will 
be 20 payment age 60 and 65 selec- 
tive security policy, a life paid up 
at 60, will be offered in addition to 
age 65 selective security. 

John Hancock will continue to 
offer limited pay life plans for 10, 
15, 20, 25 and 30 years but not with 
premium payment period beyond 
age 80. Retirement fund policies 
are being replaced by personal se- 
curity and retirement income poli- 
cies. Juvenile plans, ages 0-9 near- 
est birthday, will include four new 
plans—selective security ages 60 
and 65, 30 payment life and per- 
sonal security age 60. 


Several Plans Discontinued 


Plans being discontinued include 
family independence policy, family 
income rider, joint life and endow- 
ment forms, juvenile plans at ages 
10-14 other than single premium 
plans and the 12 forms offered at 
ages 0-9. 

An excess interest provision ap- 
plicable to certain optional methods 
of settlement is included, and the 
term portion of mortgage redemp- 
tion and family income policies will 
participate in distribution of sur- 
plus. 

John Hancock also announces new 
and revised underwriting limits, 
rules and regulations. Maximum 
total limits of the sum insured, in- 
cluding new and existing insurance 
in John Hancock, are: Juvenile— 
ratable ages 0-4, $10,000; 5-9, $25,- 
000; 10-14, $50,000; adult—ratable 
ages 15-19, $100,000; 20-55, $250,000; 
56-60, $150,000; 61-65, $100,000. In 
general the adult limits shown will 
apply to standard risks. Male and 
female limits are identical except as 
to disability benefits, which will be 
considered for these limits for all 
adult insurance plans except single 
premium, on men 15-55, inclusive, 
and women 20-50, inclusive; and for 
acidental means benefit (double in- 
demnity) which will be considered 
for a limit of $50,000 for all adult 
insurance plans at ratable ages 15- 
55, inclusive, on men and women, 
the limit including any double in- 
demnity coverage existing on the 
risk. Disability will be issued only 
to single, gainfully employed women 
who are acceptable as standard risks 
20-50 inclusive. 

Juvenile may be written on non- 
medical basis when total insurance 
existing and applied for does not 
exceed $5,000. Adults also may be 
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written on non-medical for all plans 
except preferred risk whole life, 
modified life and all term plans, 
when ratable age is 40 or less. 
Limits for adult non-medical if 
standard insurance has not been is- 
sued by John Hancock on full 
medical examination within a year, 
are: Men, $5,000; single women, 
$3,000; married, widowed or di- 
vorced women, $2,000; if standard 
has been issued within a year the 
limits are $7,500, $5,000 and $3,000, 
respectively. These limits are is- 
sued at any one time in Iowa and 
Nebraska. 

Disability premium waiver no 
longer will be offered on the re- 
tirement annuity. New maximum 
limit for men and women on annual 
premium retirement annuities will 
be total annuity income of $12,000 
yearly, including income from all 
types of single and annual premium 
annuities in force or being applied 
for. Minimum will be an annual 
premium of $40 as in the past but 
not less than $10 annuity payment, 
nor $10 monthly premium. On 
single premium annuities maximum 
limits have been increased. John 
Hancock will consider such a con- 
tract, provided the total single 
premium on one Iffe does not ex- 
ceed $100,000 nor the total annuity 
income exceed $12,000 annually. 
The single premium limitation in- 
cludes all such contracts in force 
and being applied for, and the $12,- 
000 limit includes income from all 
types of single and annual premium 
annuities in force and being ap- 
plied for. 


Prudential Removes 
Limit on Premium Waiver 


The Prudential has announced 
that the premium waiver disability 
provision will be included in all 
policies issued at standard rates 
without limit—other than the maxi- 
mum which will be written on a 
life. Outstanding policies issued 
at standard rates without this bene- 
fit because the total amount of in- 
surance exceeded $100,000 may be 
submitted with a request that the 
current provision be included at no 
extra charge. 

Because coverage ceases at age 
60, requests for inclusion of this 
benefit where insured is 60 or older 
will not be granted. 

Policies issued with an _ extra 
premium for any aviation activity 
will include the premium waiver 
disability. Outstanding policies is- 
sued with an aviation extra prem- 
ium and without this benefit may be 
submitted requesting inclusion of 
the current provision. If approved 


by the proper ordinary policy divi- 
sion, the benefit will be included at 
no extra charge. 

A revised aviation clause will be 
used in new issues which places no 
restrictions on the disability provyi- 
sions. Outstanding policies issued 
with the old type aviation clause 
will be considered for substitution 
of the new clause upon application, 
accompanied by a statement from 
the insured that he is not now dis- 
abled as a result of past aviation ac. 
tivities. 

Connecticut General 
Reduces Term Rates 

The Connecticut General has an- 
nounced a reduction in the rates 
for five and ten year guaranteed 
cost term insurance. In making this 
announcement to the company’s 
agency force, F. Hobert Haviland, 
vice-president, said, “This reduction 
is part of a comprehensive revision 
of policy forms, rates and values 
now being developed. No general 
announcements regarding our over- 
all program can be made at this 
time, but we can make the .reduced 
term rates available currently.” 


Southwestern Life 
Announces Changes 

Establishment of a plan of vested 
service commissions, raising of the 
limit of issue from $100,000 to $200,- 
000, and revision of the agents’ 
group life insurance plan to provide 
further protection were announced 
by C. F. O’Donnell, president. 

It was indicated that the plan 
would apply to all Southwestern 
Life agents who have been under 
contract three years. 

The company’s increase in the 
limit of issue applies on ages 20 to 
50, and the group life revision ex- 
tends coverage to agents who have 
qualified for the Life Club 15 times, 
providing protection as of the 
agent’s last qualification date. 

The company has also announced 
a new policy contract, providing 
monthly income for a_ beneficiary 
until the insured would have 
reached age 70. The new policy is 
a low-cost plan of insurance, pfro- 
viding larger amounts of monthly 
income. Its description was pre 
sented by E. G. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, who also an- 
nounced that during the six-yeal 
interim since the company had held 
an agency convention, Southwesterm 
Life’s insurance in force has ex- 
panded more than $200,000,000. The 
company, he said, passed the $600, 
000,000 of insurance in force in May. 


(Other “Contract Information” will 
be found on Page 58 of this issue.) 
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“War Hazards”’ Construed 

The defendant issued a policy agreeing to pay $5,000 
in case Of death as a result of war hazards. The in- 
sured was a civilian employee of the Construction 
Division, United States Army Forces. He was traveling 
to Eritrea in a military plane on orders issued from 
Army headquarters when the plane crashed and he was 
killed. The defendant refused payment. 


The court held that the insured’s death occurred 
while he was engaged in his official duties and was a 
result of a war hazard within the meaning of the con- 
tract, even though the plane crash was not the direct 
result of enemy action as provided in the policy. 
(Hammer vy. United States of America, U. S. District 
Court, Southern District of New York, May 26, 1947) 


Surrender of Policy—Time Element 

The plaintiff, while he was suffering from a mental 
illness, allowed his policy to lapse for non-payment 
of premium. He received the dividend due him and 
surrendered the policy to the defendant insurer, Three 
years later the plaintiff gave the defendant written 
notice of this total disability and demanded the return 
of the policy. The insurer contended that the insured 
had failed to give proof of disability as provided in 
the policy and refused to return the policy. The policy 
provided that proof of disability could be given at any 
time within six months after default. 

The court decided in favor of the plaintiff pointing 
out that the insurer, prior to the six months period 
after default, erroneously advised the plaintiff that 
the policy had been surrendered and the plaintiff, who 
was mentally ill, relied on the insurer’s word to his 
detriment. The insurer, therefore, was precluded from 
taking advantage of the plaintiff's delay in furnishing 
proof of his total disability within the six months after 
lapse of the policy. (Howley v. Scranton Life Insur- 
ance Co., Pennsylvania Supreme Court, June 30, 1947) 


Accident—Blood Clot Following Operation 
The insured died shortly after an operation for 
herniated discs as a result of a blood clot entering the 
blood stream. The beneficiary contended that the death 
of the insured fell within the scope of accidental death 
a provided in the policy, since the blood clot was the 
unexpected and unforeseen result of the operation. 
The trial court had sustained the defendant’s de- 
murrer and dismissed the action against the insurer. 
The Washington Supreme Court reversed the trial 
court. It stated that the accident may be present when 
a deliberate act is done, if some additional, independent 


happening occurs which produces or brings about the 
result of injury or death. Since the beneficiary was 
able to produce facts which would at least present a 
close question of fact, the trial court should not have 
sustained the defendant's demurrer. (McMahon v. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, June 
19, 1947) 


Transfer of Assets—Failure to Notify Insured 

An insurer changed its name and transferred all its 
policyholders and assets to the defendant insurer which 
agree to rewrite all policies held by the former insur- 
ance company. This change was effected after the in- 
sured procured a membership. The insured died after 
the change and the policy was assigned to the plaintiff. 
He contended that the insured never received notice 
of a change in the insurance company or that benefits 
in her membership: had been reduced. The court found 
the plaintiff’s contention to be correct and substantiated 
by the evidence. (Simon v. Atlanta Life Insurance Co., 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals, June 26, 1947) 


War Risk Insurance—‘“‘Warlike Operations” 

The insured was a crew member of a ship which 
left New York in a convoy in 1942. Severe storms came 
up and the ship lost its convoy. The master decided to 
abandon ship when a neighboring ship answered his 
SOS. Life boats were lowered and the one containing 
the insured was lost in a heavy sea. The beneficiary 
contended that the death was the result of a warlike 
operation because were it not for the war and the fear 
of submarines, the neighboring ship would have stayed 
by to receive the survivors. 

The court disagreed with the beneficiary’s conten- 
tion. It decided that the loss of the ship was a marine 
peril and was not the result of a warlike operation and, 
therefore, the defendant was not liable for the proceeds 
of the policy. (Crist, Admnx. v. U. S. War Shipping 
Administration, United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Third Circuit, June 26, 1947) 





Double Indemnity—Murder of Insured 

The insured was found lying in his car by the side 
of the road with a bullet hole in his head. Both the 
beneficiary and the insurer admitted that the insured 
could not have committed suicide under the circum- 
stances. The question was whether the death was acci- 
dental. The trial court decided in favor of the insurer. 


The Appellate Court reversed this decision, con- 
cluding that the murder of the insured, insofar as it 
concerned himself and his insurer, was the result of 
an accident. Under the policy in question, death due to 
homicide would not be grounds for recovery if the 
homicide resulted from a condition listed in one of 
twelve exceptions. The beneficiary, however, met the 
burden by producing testimony which indicated that 
the insured was murdered and was therefore entitled 
to double indemnity benefits. (Hooper v. State Mutual 
Life Assurance Co. of Worcester, Mass., Michigan 
Supreme Court, June 27, 1947) 
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Suicide Intent—Improper Medical Treatment 


The insured attempted to take his life by inhaling 
cooking gas and was found unconscious in his home, 
He was treated at home and later the same day wag 
removed to a hospital. As he had suffered from re. 
tention of urine for nearly thirty hours, he wags 
catheterized. This treatment was resorted to a number 
of times during his stay at the hospital. He died about 
ten days later of uremic poisoning. The beneficiary con. 
tended that the catheterization and not the gas killed 


POY 
__fiteon 


the insured. The trial court decided in favor of the’ 
beneficiary. The appellate court, however, ordered a 
new trial. It concluded that the issue of suicidal intent 
should have been submitted to the jury as a separate 
issue, so that the court might determine if a verdict 
on this issue was supported by the evidence. (U. §, 
Finance Corporation vy. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
June 24, 1947) 









Assignment of Policies— 
Intention to Change Beneficiary 


The insured’s three children were the named bene- 
ficiaries in their father’s life policies. He remarried 
and shortly thereafter he assigned the policies as col- 
lateral. About a year later a daughter was born of the 
second marriage, and, while the policies were still 
assigned, he sought to change the beneficiary to his 
second wife. 

The bank returned the forms to the insured’s broker 
because of a provision of the policy forbidding a change 
of beneficiary while the policies were assigned. He 
secured the release of some of the policies but did not 
have enough money to release the remainder. The 
children of his first marriage contended that they were 
entitled to the proceeds since a valid change was never 
executed. The court concluded that the insured’s wife 
was entitled to the proceeds since the insured did all 
he reasonably could be expected to do, considering the 
precarious state of his health, towards making his wife 
the beneficiary, and, therefore, she was entitled to the 
proceeds. (The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S. v. Spero, U. S. District Court, Southern District 
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